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Art. I. The Book of Psalms, in an English Metrical rot 
founded on the Basis of the Authorized Bible Translation, an 
compared with the Original Hebrew ; with Notes Critical and 
Illustrative. By the Right Rev. Richard Mant, DD. M-R.IA, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 8vo. pp. xxii. 506. Ox- 
ford. 1824. 


HE Book of Psalms is styled by St. Augustine, a kind of 

abridcement of the whole Scripture. ‘ The choice and 
‘ flower of all things profitable in other books,’ says Hooker, 
‘ the Psalms do more briefly contain, and more movingly al 
‘ express, by reason of that poetical form wherewith they 
‘written.’ As prophetical records, as dev compositions, 
and as the sublimest,as well as the most ancient seocimens of 
lyric poetry, it is impossible to venerate too highly this por- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. But the veneration in which 
the Psalms have been held, has been singularly disconnected 
with either the rational interpretation or the practical use of 
this part of Holy Writ. From the Talmudists and the Chris- 
tian Pecos down to Hutchinson and Horsley, the obscurity 
of these sacred compositions has afforded room for displaying 
the perverted ingenuity of mystical commentators, who have 
refined away both their beauty and meaning, till these inspi 
poems and prophecies have been converted into mosi recon- 
dite enigmas. ‘The mode of proceeding adopted by these in- 
terpreters, may be compared to the conduct of the mine- 
hunters of South America, who, in searching for hidden trea- 
sure, wash away into the rivers the fertile soil from which they 
might have obtained their bread. Some of the Fathers have 
discovered mysteries in the order of the Psalms. Thus, Hilary, 
Ambrose, and Origen have thought they could trace the suc- 
cession of events in the life of David; others have detected 
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2 Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


the order of the solemnities celebrated in the temple; and 
Augustine, while he acknowledges that he could not discover 
the mystery of the disposition of the Psalms, thought that 
every fiftieth has relation to the vocation, the justification, and 
the glorification of the saints.* Chrysostom and a host of 
others maintain, in defiance of all external and internal evidence, 
that all the Psalms were composed by King David, and one 
writer classes among heretics all who denied it; in which 
number Athanasius himself would be included, since he as- 
signs only seventy-two Psalms to the royal poet. A learned 
coutroversy has moreover been carried on respecting the titles 
of the Psalms, whether genuine or not, and whether, if added 
by Ezra, they are to be considered as having the authority of 
inspiration. Another question has been raised in more mo- 
dern times, whether they were originally composed in metre,— 
whether these sublimest of poems are entitled to the name of 
poetry. But the most important, and indeed the only in- 
teresting controversy relates to the double sense of which a 
large proportion of the Psalms are doubtless susceptible. In 
establishing the higher or mystical sense, a class of interpret- 
ers, among whom itis with regret that we rank Horsley, not only 
lose sight of a literal or primary meaning, but even deny their 
having any reference to the trials and experience of humanity. 
The dhurweteriatié boldness of the learned Prelate verges on 
impiety in one place, where he argues, that the Spirit of Je- 
hovah would not be requisite to enable a mere man to de- 
scribe his own sufferings just as he felt them, and his own es- 
capes justas they happened. Therefore, ‘ the suppliant is a 
‘ mystical personage,’ ‘ the enemies are mystical,’ the sickness 
spoken of is mystical, the deliverance mystical ; they have no 
bearing on the spiritual life or outward trials of the Christian. 
This most perilous scheme of interpretation, which locks up 
the meaning of the Scriptures as effectually from the common 
people, as the Papists do the letter in a foreign tongue, would 
indeed go very far to justify the utmost reserve in putting the 
Bible into the hands of the uninformed laity. Very different 
was the opinion of the judicious Calvin: -‘ Librum hunc non 
‘abs re vocare soleo avatouny Omnium anime partium; quando 
* nullum in se affectum quisquam reperiet, cujus in hoc speculo non 
* reluceat imago. Imo omnes hic dolores, tristitias, metus, dubi- 
* tationes, spes, curas, anxietates, turbulentos denique motus 
* quibus jactart sulent humane mentes, Spiritus Sanctus ad vivum 
‘representavit. Reliqua Scriptura continet que Deus servis suis 





* See Calmet’s Dict. Psalms. 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 3 
* mandata y esi ad nos perferenda. Hic vero Prophete ipsi 


‘cum Deo loquentes, quia mteriores omnes sensus relegunt, quem- 
‘que nostrum vocant aut trahunt ad proprium sui examen, nequi 
‘ex tot wjfirmitatibus quibus sumus obnoxti, totque vittis quibus 
* sumus referti, occultum maneat,’* 

The value of these sacred compositions as a rule and model 
of prayer, which this admirable Commentator proceed s to 
point out, is obviously nullified by the Hutchinsonian scheme 
of interpretation. In fact, this ergy purpose, we might 
almost gather from Bishop Horsley’s declaration, he deemed 
unworthy of Inspiration. We are far from imputing to that 
learned, acute, but paradoxical writer, an antinomian contempt 
for personal sanctity; and yet, itis but too evident, that he 
had little taste for spiritual and practical Christianity. On this 
account, he was but ill qualified to appreciate the devotional 
beauty of the Psalms of David; and to this circumstance, 
taken in connexion with his preference for the hypothetical and 
the paradoxical, may be ascribed his adoption of a scheme of 
interpretation which levels him, as an expositor, with Eyles 
Pierce and Dr. Hawker,—a system which, as Andrew Fuller 
pointedly observed, erects the Gospel on the ruins of common 
sense. 

If Calmet’s remark was just, that nothing can be a stronger 
proof of the obscurity of ¢he Book of Psalms, than the vast 
number of commentaries, the proof must be admitted to have 
gained strength since his time. He reckoned that above a 
thousand writers had undertaken to illustrate the Psalms, and 
more modern times have greatly added to the list. Yet, we 
seem as far from having an unexceptionable and perfectly 
intelligible translation of this portion of Scripture, as ever. 
Nor are we aware of any English commentator since Ainsworth, 
who has contributed to throw much light on the obscurities of 
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* «Not without reason have I been accustomed to call this book 
the anatomy of all the parts of the mind, since there is no emotion 
of which any one can be conscious, that is not imaged here as in a 
glass. In fact, whatever pains, sorrows, fears, doubts, hopes, cares, 
solicitudes, or turbulent emotions of any kind, are wont to agitate 
the minds of men, the Holy Spirit has here represented to the life. 
The other parts of Scripture contain the commandments which God 
enjoined upon his servants to be deliveredto us. But in this part, the 
Prophets themselves communing with God, inasmuch as they lay open 
all their inmost thoughts, call or allure every one of us to the exami- 
nation of his own heart, so that of the various infirmities to which 
we are liable, the various faults with which we abound, nothing 
may remain concealed.’ 9 
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the sacred text. No part of the Old Testament so much re- 
quires in the critical expositor, the rare combination of philo- 
ah learning, cool judgement, fervent devotion, and poeti- 
cal taste, as the Book of Psalms. To the elegant criticisms 
of Bishop Lowth on Hebrew poetry, the Christian world are 
under deep obligations ; but his translation of Isaiah, with all 
its beauties, has but served to illustrate the various difficulties 
of the high emprise. We are inclined to think that Dr. Watts 
united in himself more of the qualifications of a translator 
than most who have undertaken it. Whether he was sufficiently 
accomplished as a Hebrew scholar, we know not; but in 
catching the’spirit of the text, no writer, perhaps, has been on 
the whole so happy; and his metrical version, free and im- 
perfect as it professedly is, and faulty in many respects, 1s 
nevertheless the most instructive commentary on the Psalms 
that we possess. Nor has any single work so powerfully con- 
tributed to promote the cultivation of sacred poetry and the 
devout use of the inspired originals. That Bishop Mant 
should not have had magnanimity enough to pay a just tribute 
of encomium to that learned and accomplished Nonconformist, 
cannot be wondered at, when it is recollected, that even the 
amiuble Bishop Horne has not noticed his version, though he 
has cited Merrick and Ogilvie. 

Dr. Watts’s version was an immense improvement in English 
psalmody, and, to a certain extent, an excellent exposition 
of the Psalms. Still, he was cramped, as well by his design 
of accommodating the language of David to the purposes of 
Christian worship, as by the scanty limits of the metres to 
which it became requisite to confine himself. If the Psalms 
are to be sung by Christian congregations, this would seem 
the only rational plan that can be adopted to preclude the 
singing of what, to the performers, must be virtually nonsense, 
or worse. Accordingly, Dr. Watts’s example has been slowly 
and reluctantly followed by almost all who have subsequently 
undertaken to give a metrical version of any of the Pasline. 
The absolute impossibility of accommodating all the Psalms 
to this purpose might, however, long ago have suggested a 
doubt as to the fitness of many of them for Christian worship. 
Why the prophecies of David, rather than those of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, should be sung by a Christian congregation, it 
seems difficult to tell. Not, surely, because they are recorded 
in the form of poetry. No part of Scripture is in a higher 
strain of poetry than some whole chapters of Isaiah ; nor Sdin 
the song of Moses or of Deborah less partake of the lyric 
character. The mere title of Psalms, even admitting, what 
it is hard to admit, that they were all originally written for 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 5 


musical recitation, cannot supply a sufficient reason that they 
should be indiscriminately adopted into Christian worship, 
But both the old and the new metrical versions of the English 
Church, the Scotch Psalms, and, to a great extent, the 
Psalms of Dr. Watts, recognise the Book of Psalms as a 
whole in the light of a formulary of public devotion. The 
error is cuetateat in practice. There are many of these Psalms 
which have perhaps never been sung. But their appearance 
in these collections implies the principle of their adoption and 
indiscriminate use,—a principle at variance, as it seems to us, 
with a right view of their true character and purpose. 

The sacred poems comprised in what we denominate the 
Book of Psalms, (in the Masoretic copies and the Syriac Ver- 
sion, they are divided into five books*,) are the modules of 
inspired men who lived at very different periods; and they 
differ not less as compositions in their specific character. 
When first collected, no attention appears to have been paid 
to either their chronological ontlae: the circumstance of 
authorship, or the subject-matter and occasion of the poem. 
If any principle of arrangement determined their order, it has 
become impossible to detect it. But it may be suspected, that 
the original order has been disturbed in some places, in the 
process of transcription, possibly by being divided among 
several transcribers, while additions appear to have been made 
of distinct books, as others of these sacred compositions were 
collected. The first book, comprising Psalms 1. to xli., may 
be pronounced, with tolerable certainty, the entire composition 
of the royal Psalmist, to whom all the titles ascribe them, with 
the exception of the second (more properly the first) Psalm, 
which we know to be his from Acts iv. 24., the tenth, and 
the thirty-third. Psalm i. is supposed to have been prefixed by 
Ezra to the complete canonical collection. Even in this first 
book, however, we find nothing like chronological arrange- 
ment. The second Psalm, which contains one of the most 
distinct and sublime predictions of the kingdom of Messiah, 
appears to have been written after David had fixed the seat of 
his government at Jerusalem: it could not be the first Psalm 
he had composed. The third Psalm is referred, by the title, to 
the period of Absalom’s rebellion, while the eighteenth was 
composed on David’s deliverance from Saul. The eighth, the 





* Some have argued that the Psalms must have formed but one 
book, because they are styled in the New Testament (Luke xx. 42,) 
** the book of Psalms.”? But so are the prophetical writings termed, 
“ the book of the Prophets.” { Acts vii. 42.) 
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twenty-third, and the twenty-seventh were probably written at 
a still earlier period of his life. Of the Psalms comprised in 
the second book (Psalms xlii. to Ixxii. inclusive), the first 
eight are inscribed to (or for) the Sons of Korah, with the de- 
sign, it is supposed, of their being performed by them.* These 
psalms were evidently written for music, but the Author is 
wholly uncertain. Psalm xlii-iii. has been ascribed to David, 
the'allusions being understood of his banishment by the re- 
bellion of his son ; there are some expressions, however, which 
are scarcely reconcileable with this hypothesis. The xliv® 
must clearly be referred to a later date, as well as the xviii". 
The xlv" is supposed to have been composed on the occasion 
of Solomon’s marriage, if not by that monarch himself. Psalm 
J. is one of Asaph’s. The remaining twenty-two psalms in 
this book all bear the name of David, with the exception of 
the Ixvi", Ixvii", and Ixxi*, and the last of these is probably 
his. The third book, comprising Psalms Ixxiii. to Ixxxix. bear 
marks of a Jater era: one only is ascribed to David, eleven to 
Asaph, and four are inscribed for the sons of Korah, their 
author being doubtful. The fourth book (Psalms xe. to cvi.) 
begins with a psalm ascribed to Moses, but the 10" verse 
affords a presumption against the genuineness of the inscrip- 
tion. The Talmudical writers ascribe to their great lawgiver, 
Psalms xc. to xcix., although, in the last, mention is made of 
the prophet Samuel, who was not born till nearly three hun- 
eed years after the death of Moses. The ci* and cui" bear 
the name of David, and the xev" is known to be his: all the 
rest are anonymous. ‘The fifth and last book comprises forty- 
four psalms, of which fifteen are ascribed to the royal Psalmist, 
one to Solomon, and twenty-eight have no author’s name. 
Some of these (e. g. the cxxvi. and cxxxvil.) were evidently 
written either during or subsequently to the captivity. This 
book was probably collected, therefore, at a later period. 
Fifteen of them are entitled Songs of Degrees, which Calmet 
explains as signifying ‘ Songs of ascent, i. e. of Israel from the 
‘ captivity of Babylon.’ ‘Unfortunately, however, four of 
these, if the inscriptions are of any authority, were composed 
by David. Mr. Charles Taylor’s suggestion is much more 
probable, that these ‘ songs of ascent’ were intended to be 
sung or recited by the tribes who went up to Jerusalem to 
worship, on their way, or at their race Understood 
in this light, the cxxi* will possess a new beauty, if we sup- 
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* The Chaldee, Ainsworth says, expounds the title thus: ‘ To laud 
with good understanding by the hands of the Sons of Korah,’ 
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pose that the hills towards which the pilgrims raised their 
eyes, were those which surround Jerusalem, and that the 
dangers of the journey thither are alluded to in the following 
verses. The cxxxiii'’ Psalm also, would be most suitable to 
the circumstances of these companies. of fellow-travellers. 
Psalms exiii. to cxviii. are said to ce been those sung at the 
conclusion of the passover: they are probably of very high 
antiquity, and, like those popular psalms sung on the road to 
Jerusalem, would be faithfully preserved by tradition, which 
rendered it less necessary to collect them at an earlier period ; 
whereas the more private and personal compositions of David, 
contained in the books first collected, and more especially the 
prophetical psalms, would oi to be carefully preserved in 
writing. The cx“ is so remarkable a one, that it is more diffi- 
cult to uccount for its occurring in the last book. Altogether, 
the above arrangement refers eighty-one psalms to David, or 
more than one half; and of the anonymous ones, many may 
possibly be his composition. 

For all practical purposes, the order of the Psalms as they 
stand in the sacred text, is as good as any other; but, in 
proceeding to examine their specific character as poetical 
compositions, it would seem to be at least allowable, to attempt 
a ditferent sort of classification, with reference to their date, 
author, subject, and style. The compositions of David require 
to be distinguished into, 1. Those which either their evident 
scope or the clear authority of the New Testament enables us 
to pronounce to be prophetic of the Messiah, or at least allusive 
to the sufferings or glory of Christ;—2. Those which are 
simply didactic or ethical, such as the psalms entitled prayers, 
and, if it be David’s, Psalm cxix.; and 3. Hymns evidently 
composed for public worship, and designed to be accompanied 
with instraments, or sung by the congregation. Of these 
three classes, the first, it seems to us, are excluded by their 
very nature from any other use than that to which the other 
prophecies are applicable; nor does there appear to be much 
propriety in aE to accommodate them to the purpose 
of psalmody. What in our Bibles is the second Psalm, is an 
instance in point. Dr. Watts has tried to versify it in three 
different measures, changing the language of the prediction 
into that of history ; but he does not seem to have succeeded 
even to his own satisfaction, and what he has given us, is 
certainly not the psalm, nor is it, after all, fit for psalmody. 
We will take as our first extract from the volume before us, 
Bishop Mant’s Version of the same inspired composition. 
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* PSALM II.—PART I. 


‘ What thoughts the banded heathen fill? 
What madness prompts the ts ae will ? 
so 


Behold, the earth’s proud sovereigns bring 
Their marshall’d hosts; in conclave dire 
The rulers ’gainst Tue Lorp conspire, 

And ’gainst Tue Lorp’s Anointed King. 
“ Break we their bonds; renounce their sway ; 
And cast their twisted cords away.’’ 


‘ But God, who sits above the sky, 

Shall laugh to scorn; Tae Lorv Most High 
Shall all their vain emprize deride : 

Then in His anger shall He speak, 

And on His foes His vengeance wreak, 
And crush them in their impious pride. 

‘“* Yet have I girt with royal might 

My King on Zion’s holy height.” 


‘ PART II. 


* Hear in my cause Tue Lonrnp’s decree, 
“« This day have I begotten thee ; 
Thou art my heir, my first-born son. 
Ask and receive thy just domain : 
The heathen lands shall feel thy reign, 
Earth’s utmost bounds thy empire own. 
Thou with thine iron rod shalt bruise, 
And break them like an earthern cruise.” 


‘ PART IIT. 


* Now learn, ye rulers of mankind ; 

Be wise, ye kings ; with duteous mind 
And holy joy Tae Lorp obey : 

The Son with signs of worship hail, 

Lest by his anger whelmed, ye fail, 
And perish from the blissful way, 

If once His wrath be kindled: blest 

Are they who flee to Him for rest.’ 


We think that our readers will agree with us, that although 
this version adheres more closely to the language of the royal 
Psalmist, yet, the dignity of the composition is wholly sacrificed. 
The Bible Version is much fitter to be said, and this assuredly 
is not proper to be sung. 

The seventeenth Psalm, entitled “a Prayer of David,” is a 
specimen of the second class of poems. Bishop Mant cor- 
rectly describes it as ‘ an earnest appeal to the justice, wisdom, 
‘ and loving-kindness of Jehovah, from the malice of ‘unjust 
* persecutors,—probably Saul and his followers.’ One would 
have thought that, if such a poem was to be rendered into 
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metre at all, the gravest of our measures, that which is em- 
ployed in epic, dramatic, or elegiac poetry, would. alone be 
tit for the subject,—not one which turns this eamest appeal 
and prayer into a ditty lke the following; 


‘ The right, Jehovah, hear; 
Attend my cause to know; 

And to my loud complaints give ear, 
From no feigned lips that flow.’ 


And again, in the last verse, 


‘ Thou from thy hidden store 
Their bellies, Lord, hast fill’d; 
Their sons are gorg’d, and what is o’er, 
To their son’s sons they yield. 
But I thy presence seek 
In righteousness to see ; 
And with thy likeness when I wake, 
I satisfied shall be." 


This is assuredly a worse travestie of the original than any 
which we recollect to have been inflicted upon us by the ever 
venerable Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins. The psalm in 
the original we consider as unfit for public worship, for which it 
does not appear to have ever been designed ; but Dr. Watts’s 
version or parapbrase of it is one of his finest compositions. 
Our readers must be familiar with his noble and spirited ren- 
dering of the last two verses of the psalm, which the Bishop 
has so miserably disfigured : 


* What sinners value, I resign : 

Lord, ‘tis enough that thou art mine. 

I shall behold thy blissful face, 

And stand complete in righteousness.’ 


Here, as a translator, he might have stopped; and here a 
mere translator would have termimated the psalm; but, kind- 
ling at the idea, with the genuine spirit of a Christian Psalm- 
ist, he = on to expatiate on this glorious change, in lan- 
guage of simple beauty, which has warmed the heart and em- 
ployed the tongue of thousands of devout readers. Though 
quite unfit for congregational use, it is one of Dr. Watts’s 
psalms which will always please and edify imthe highest de- 
gree in private. 

The nineteenth Psalm may be instanced as one of a mixed 
character, being partly a psalm of instruction, and yet, as ad- 
dressed to the chief musician, it was evidently intended to be 
sung. Bishop Mant has done more justice to it, in his version, 
than in the former instances. 
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* PART I. 


‘ The heav’ns the pow’r of God display, 
His glory by th’ expanse is shown. & 
Day utters ceaseless speech to day, a 
And night to night makes wisdom known, 4 
‘ No human words, no living speech, = P 
No voice articulate they send : 
Yet through the world their lessons reach, 


Their signs to earth’s remotest end. ; c 
‘ In them he pitch’d, apart from earth, st 
A bright pavilion for the sun ; Pr v 
Who goes in bridegroom splendour forth, _ ¢ 
And joys his giant course to run. —™ ¢ 


a 
‘ Forth issuing he from heav’n’s wide bound, ae 
To heav’n’s wide bound revolving speeds : 
And still throughout the ample round, 
On all, his genial radiance sheds. 


‘PART II. 


* Jehovah’s law is perfect, pure, 

And bids the sickly frame be whole: 
Jehovah’s covenant is sure, 

And renders wise the simple soul. 
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¢ Jehovah’s statutes all are right, 
And gladness to the heart supply : a 
Jehovah’s ordinance is bright, 
And lightens the dim-sighted eye. 
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‘ Unsullied is Jehovah’s fear, 

And doth from age to age remain : 
Jehovah’s judgments are sincere, 

On justice fram’d, and free from stain, 


¢ More precious they than golden ore, 
Or gold from the refiner’s flame : 

And sweeter than the honey’d store, 
Or from the comb the honey’d stream. 


* PART IIL. 


‘ Y them thy servant, Lord, is taught : | 
How great the bliss to walk therein ! 

But who can tell each devious thought? 
O cleanse me, Thou, from secret sin: 


‘ And from presumption keep me clear, 
That fain would sway each better sense : 
So may I uncorrupt appear, 
And guiltless of the great offence 
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* O may each word my lips recite, 

Each thought within my bosom stor’d, 
Still find acceptance in thy sight, 

My Rock, my Saviour, and my Lord?’ 


Addison’s fine paraphrase of the first part of this admirable 
Psalm, beginning, 
* The spacious firmament on high,’ 


must be familiar to all our readers. It is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful hymns in the language; but it breaks off too 
soon. It may be thought a bold undertaking to enter the lists 
with such competitors, but we have been induced to venture 
on the attempt to give the entire psalm a metrical dress with as 
close an adherence as possible to the spirit of the text. 


PSALM XIX. 


The heavens declare His glory, 
Their Maker’s skill, the skies: 
Each day repeats the story, 
And night to night replies. 
Their silent proclamation 
Throughout the earth is heard ; 
The record of creation, 
The page of Nature’s word. 


There, from his bright pavilion, 
Like eastern bridegroom clad, 
Hailed by Earth’s thousand million, 
The sun sets forth: right glad, 
His glorious race commencing, 
The mighty giant seems, 
Through the vast round dispensing 
His all-pervading beams. 


So pure, so soul-restoring 
Is Truth’s diviner ray ; 
A brighter radiance pouring, 
Than all the pomp of day : 
‘The wanderer surely guiding, 
It makes the simple wise ; 
And evermore abiding, 
Untailing joy capitan 


Thy word is richer treasure 
Than lurks within the mine, 
And daintiest fare less pleasure 
Yiekls, than this food divine. 
How kind each wise monition ! 
Led by thy counsels, Lord, 
How saf@the saints’ condition, 
How great is their reward! 
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But past transgressions pain me : 
Lord, cleanse my heart from sin, 
And evermore restrain me 
From all presumptuous sin. 
So let my whole behaviour, 
Thoughts, words, and motives be, 
O God, my Strength and Saviour, 
Acceptable to Thee! 


Asa companion to this morning hymn of the royal Psalmist’s, — 


we may take the eighth Psalm, which was evidently a moon- 
light meditation. Dr, Watts has turned it into a very good 
hymn of praise to the Redeemer, and with great propriety, 
considering the use made of the Psalm in the New Testament ; 
but this does not appear to have entered into the original 
design of the royal Poet. We shall here take the liberty of 
again giving, first, the Bishop’s version, and then our own, 


ast’ ot that, for the purpose of psalmody, we think Dr. _ q 


x 


att’s version decidedly the most appropriate. 


‘PSALM VIII. 


* How great, Jehovah, sovereign Lord, 
Thy name, through all thy works ador’d! 
Thou who hast set thy glory high 

Above the vastness of the sky ! 


* The infant’s mouth, the suckling’s tongue, 
By Thee to notes of praise are strung ; 

Of force to bend the hostile will, 

And bid the vengeful heart be still. 


‘ When yon blue vault of peerless light, 
Thy finger’s work, employs my sight ; 
When that fair moon, ordain’d by Thee, 
Those orbs of radiant flame I see. 





« Lord, what is man, that he should prove 
The object of thy watchful love? 

Or son of man, that he should share 

The presence of thy fostering care ? 


* Form’d by thy will, a little space 
Below thy hosts, thy angel race; 

By. Thee with might, with glory crown'd, 
Lord of creation’s ample round. 


* He hears Thee bid thy works obey, 
In him, thy delegated sway ; 
Controll’d by Thee, he sees them mect, 
And crouch submissive at his feet. 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


* Flocks, and all herds; the desert brood ; 
What wings the air; what cleaves the flood. 
How great, Jehovah, sovereign Lord, 

Thy name, through all thy works ador’d !’ 


PSALM VIII. 


How excellent through all the earth thy name, 
O Lord! Above the heav’ns thy glories rise : 
Yet, to confound and shame thine enemies, 
Thou makest infant tongues thy praise proclaim. 
When I survey the heav’ns, this goodly frame, 
With moon and stars, each in its separate sphere, 
Lord! what is man, that thou should’st hold him dear, 
Or stoop to this low world of sin and shame ? 
Made only than the angels lower, o’er all 
That roam the earth, or creep, or on fleet pinion 
Soar, or that cleave the seas, he had dominion,— 
Lord of this beauteous world till sin had birth. 
Our Second Adam shall repair that fall. 
How excellent, O Lord, thy name through all the earth ! 


It is by no means our wish to detract from the merit which 
we think fairly due to the learned Prelate for this new metrical 
version. We rejoice in being able to give our unqualified 
approbation to the direction which his labours have taken, and 
to the design of the present work ; and if we cannot ¢ ! 
ment him very highly on his versification, the illustrations of 
the Psalms which are supplied in the notes, will render the 
volume both interesting and useful. We regret, indeed, that 
Bishops Lowth, Horne, and Horsley should have been the 
only writers whom he has thought it needful for a brother 
bishop to consult, except Sternhold and Hopkins, Metrick’s 
Psalms, and the Lexicons. Bishop Horne would afford little 
critical assistance : the charm of his work is its piety. Bishop 
Horsley’s translation is a still more unsafe guide. re a 
Mant’s library must be very defective in works of Biblica 
criticism ; but it does him credit, that he makes no pretensions 
to a deeper acquaintance with Hebrew literature than these 
references bespeak. This, however, is not at all the reason 
that he has not better succeeded in a task, the varied difficul- 
ties of which render the mere attempt honourable, and failure 
respectable. We think that_he has undertaken too much in 
es osing to give a new metrical version of thé whole Book of 

’salms. Such a work was less wanted, than a judicious se- 
lection of the best versions which exist, together with a new 
version of such as have been the most inadequately rendered. 
It will be gathered from the preceding observations, also, that 
we think a metrical translator of the Psalms not likely to suc- 
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14 Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


ceed, who undertakes to adapt the originals to the purpose of © 
Psalmody. If we would have a fair representation of the — 
Psalms as poetry, this purpose must be quite discarded by the 
Translator ;.and he must confine himself, as he would in 
translating the Odes of Pindar or of Sophocles, to giving the 


spirit of the text in measures that may express, as far as the 
structure and genius of our language admit, the character of 
the original. Nor must he take up the Psalms as a uniform 
series of poems, admitting of the same sort of treatment,, and 
go doggedly through with the versification of them in any metre 
that may chance to turn up in his mind. Their common title 
as Psalms has contributed to mislead the translator in this re- 


spect. Because they have the same appearance in the Englisl! 


Bible, it by no means follows, that, in the Hebrew original, 
their metrical structure was the same. Some are alphabetical 
acrostics, @ sort of inversion of rhyme, and probably designed 
to answer a similar purpose, by aiding the memory. In some, 
the parallelisms are less marked and artificial than in others, 
and their construction is altogether different. Those Psalms 
that were intended for musical recitation, appear, from the titles, 
to have been adapted for several different modes or different 
accompaniments. ‘These and other variations of character in 
these ancient compositions, besides many which it has no 
doubt become impossible to trace out, suggest the necessity of 
a careful and delicate discrimination in giving them an analo- 
gous poetical dress ina modern tongue. An approach to this 
can be made only by endeavouring to catch the precise spirit of 
the original. We cannot perceive that Dr. Mant has pro- 
ceeded upon any such principle in the adoption of his metres, 
In some cases, the measure appears to us the least in unison 
with the character of the Psalm that could have been chosen. 
Thus, for instance, Psalm xxix, to which the solemn march 
of our blank verse would be, we are inclined to think, the 
only appropriate one,—the Bishop has selected the metre of 
Handel’s noble tune, called the 104th: we applaud his musi- 
cal taste, but not his choice of such words as these for the 
music, 


* The voice of the Lord the darkness divides, 
And deals forth his fire in arrowy flakes: 

The voice of Jehovah the wilderness chides, 
Jehovah of Kadesh the widerness shakes. 


* The voice of the Lord speeds the hind:to her throes ; 
The voice of the Lord smites the oak to the ground: 
The forest dismantled his majesty shews, 


And all in his temple his praises resound. 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms, 


¢ Jehovah is set o’er the water-flood high : 
Jehovah is King till existence shall cease. 

Jehovah his le with st shall supply ; 
Jehovah shall visit his e with peace.’ 


The translation adopted in the fifth line is admitted, in the 
. — notes, to be an error in our version; but the Bishop has 
> —~ strangely preferred giving ‘ both interpretations,’ the right 
| one and the wrong. The xciii™ and the cxviii® Psalms are 
- —* also instances . of Ba oo metre. At other times, 
the Bishop is more happy. The. I", lxvi*,  Ixviu", 
Ixxiii™, Ixxx, Ilxxxi*, Ixxxvii, and xei", strike us as 
_ | the best in the volume. We shall make room for two of 
* = these. The Ixvii® Psalm has been se tolerably ren- 

_ dered in Tate and Brady’s version. The following is pleas- 
~ ing and spirited, with the exception of the abrupt introduction 
_ of the name of Deity, which occurs elsewhere in the volume, 
- and is, we think, highly objectionable. 


¢ God, to us thy mercy shew, 
Shew the brightness of thy face, 
4, That the earth thy way may know, 
2 And mankind thy grace. 


= Let their voice the nations raise ; 
‘ 


ao Let the nations all unite, 
: One and all, to chaunt thy praise, 
God of power and might. 


‘ Let them sing with holy mirth: 
Thou in justice shalt preside 

O’er the nations of the earth, 
Comfort them and guide. 

Let their voice the nations raise : 
Let the nations all unite, 

One and all, to chaunt thy praise, 
God of power and might. 


* Then the earth shall cast abroad 
Riches in abundant store ; 

And on us shall God, our God, 
Plenteous blessings pour. 

Plenteous blessings God shall send 
On his chosen Israel’s race ; 

And where’er her bounds extend, 
Earth his fear embrace.’ 


We select the lxviii® as our last specimen, because it is 
one of the most difficult, and at the same time most poetical 
~ compositions of all the Psalms. The Bishop follows Dr. 
_ Chandler’s division of the Psalm into five parts. 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


“PART I. 
* Let God arise; aapesees flight 
Wide o’er the earth his foes shall chase : 
Who hate his name, shall fear his might, 
And flee the terrours of his face. 
Behold, they fade with swift decay, 
As smoke that melts in air away : 
As wax that feels the searching fire, 
Before the sight of God th’ ungodly shall expire. 
* Let God arise : with joyful voice . 
The righteous shall salute their King; 
In God with bounding heart rejoice, 
To God with songs of triumph sing. 
Shout, and your voices raise on high 
To Him, who rideth on the sky! 
Shout, and the majesty proclaim 
Of Him who ever ts: aang is his ame ! 


* The orphan with paternal love 
He rears, and pleads the widow’s case : 
Tho’ far he dwell in light above, 
Shrin’d in his high and holy place. 
He the lone outcast’s dwelling seeks ; 
The pining captive’s fetters breaks : 
Gives them to taste the joys of home, 
But leaves the rebel rout the weary wild to roam. 


‘PART I. 


‘ When Thou, O God, from Egypt’s coast 
Didst lead thy Jacob's yescued race, 

And march before the harness’d host 
Through the wild desert’s trackless space : 

Earth at the sight with terrour thrill‘d ; 

The heavens their wat’ry store distill’d ; 

And Sinai trembled with affright, 

Thy might, O God, to see; the God of Israel’s might. 


‘« What time declin’d th le’s r 
Faint with fatigue, with farnine dese ; 

O God, in many a copious show't  - 
Thy heav'ns refreshing comfort sent. 

The Lord their wants with food supplied : 

It girt the camp in circuit wide. 

The Lord for battle gave the word : 

From many a virgin lip triumphant strains were heard. 

* Kings with their armies fled ; they fled : 
Their spoils the peaceful housewife shares. 

God Avy t flight; and round usshed 
Light such as snow-clad Salmon wears. 

Tho’ bondsmen in the dust ye lay, 

The dove’s bright hues ye now display ; 
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Whose wings a silver light illumes, 
And gleams of verdant gold play o’er her burnish’d plumes. 


¥ ‘PART III. 
Ee ‘ Tho’ high the hill-of Bashan swell, 
i Is Bashan’s hill the hill of God? 


Scowl not, proud mounts! God loves to dwell 
Ev’n here: ev'n here his fix’d abode. 

Lo! twenty thousand chariots throng, 

Thousands of thousands sweep along ; 

Amidst them God his state maintains, 

And in his holy place, as erst in Sinai, reigns. 


*‘ PART IV. 


‘ Thou hast ascended, Lord, on high : 
Thou hast the captor captive led : 

"Thou dost mankind with gifts supply, 
Yea, show’r them on the rebe howd. 

Jehovah God with us resides. 

Blest be the Lord, whose presence guides 

Our steps, and yields our daily breath ! 

God is the God of health, and his the gates of death. 


‘ The head which long hath God defied ; 
The hairy crown in guilt grown old ;— 
The Lord shall bruise it in his pride. 
Heard ye our God his will unfold? 
** Ill lead again from Bashan’s steeps, 
I'll lead thee from the parted deeps ; 
So shall thy foot be dipp’d in blood, 
And dogs their tongues allay, in impious gore imbrued.” 


8 ‘ How bright the pomp, my God, that tends * 
= Thy progress to thy holy fane ! 
In front the vocal choir ascends, 
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The minstrels close the tuneful train : 
— The damsels with the timbrels play 
| Betwixt, and thus they chaunt the lay, 
= «Sing ye our God, Jehovah sing ; 
a Ye who from Jacob’s source, from Israel’s fountain spring.’ 
4 ‘ Their ruler, Jacob’s last-born son, 


a And Judah’s chiefs, their bulwark, join; 
x There are thy princes, Zabulen, 
And there, O Naphtali, are thine. 


s God hath his people’s strength decreed : 

“a. Confirm, O God, complete the deed ; 

* Benign on Salem’s temple shine, 

4 That kings may presents bring, and worship at thy shrine. 
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The tyrant of the reedy shore ; 
The mighty men, who, gathering round, 
The calves with votive rights adore, 
And to the silver sistrum bound ; — 
Rebuke them, Lord, and scatter far 
The nations that delight in war: 
Then chiefs shall come from Egypt’s land, 
And Ethiopia stretch to God the suppliant hand. 
* To God, ye earthly kingdoms, cry ; 
Sing to the Lord thro’ all your bounds : 
To Him, whose chariot is the sky ; 
To Him, whose voice in thunder sounds. 
Supreme in earth, supreme in heaven, 
To Him be strength, be blessing given, 
Dread Sovereign on his holy throne ! 
He gives his Israel strength, and he is God alone.’ 


This is by far the best version of this sublime psalm that we- 
have yet seen; but, as a somewhat various interpretation, in 
parts, and a different arrangement, have been adopted in the 
following version, our readers may not be displeased to have 
the opportunity of comparing the two. We must premise, that 
both this and the preceding specimens were written before 
Bishop Mant’s version had been heard of by the Writer. The 
psalm is here considered as divided into nine parts, and the 
change in the measure is an attempt to mark: the sometimes 
very abrupt transition. No one of these sacred compositions 
comes nearer to the idea we generally attach to the Ode. 


PSALM LXVIII. 


Let Israel’s God arise ! 
Then shall his enemies 
Be scattered at the terrors of his name. 
Then shall the wicked flee, 
And all their mightiest be 
As smoke before the wind, as wax before the flame. 


But with exultant voice 
His people shall rejoice 
Before his presence : loud their songs shall rise. 
Sing praises unto Him 
Who on swift cherubim 
Descending, makes his chariot the skies. 


Jehovah, God alone ! 
And justice is bis throne. 
The orphan’s father, and the widow’s God, 
e — risoner’s chain, 
Brings home the captive train, 
Seatters the proud, and breaks th’ oppressor’s rod. 
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O God! when erst at Israel’s head 
Thou wentest forth, and thro’ the wilderness, 
a By thy mysterious banner led, 
= Thy chosen people moved, Earth quaked with dread, 
* As conscious of thy footsteps; nor did less 
The solid firmament confess, 
Dissolving into flood and flame, 
The awful terrors of her Maker's name, 
Then didst thou rain down angel's food 
Upon the fainting multitude. 
Like dew the daily wonder fell 
Around the tents of Israel. 
And still the poor thy goodness share; 
Still Israel is Jehovah’s care, ‘ 


’Tis He hath given the song 
Which virgia choirs prolong 
In joyous strains, a many-voiced train : 
n ‘* By Heaven discomfited, 


? 


e They fled, the monarchs fled, 

e And Judah’s daughters share the splendid gain. 
t Deck’d with the spoil of kings, 

e Bright as the silvery wings 

e aa Of golden-plumaged dove their rich array, 

e aa The victors come: for lo! 


$ 3 God has rebuked the foe, 
: And death-like gloom gives place to glorious day.’’ 


‘ Lofty proud Bashan’s oak-crown’d heights, 
s. With pastures rich and fertilizing rills : 
a But O ye loftier hills, 
. Upon the mountain in which God delights, 
bi Look not so a down, 
As if with envious frown. 


Know, he hath chosen Sion for his own : 
There has Jehovah fixed his everlasting throne. 


Attendant on his royal state, 

Legions of happy angels wait ; 

Thousands of myriads from on high, 

Heaven's seraphic cavalry. 

Such the pomp that Sinai saw, 

When thunders spake the awful law : 

Nor less their viewless hosts surround 

Sion’s consecrated ground: 

By all their shining hosts attended, 

Thou hast on high, O Lord, ascended! ‘ 
The captors were led captive then ; | 
And largely e’en rebellious men 

Shared of thy gifts divinely free, 

The first fruits of thy vietory ; 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


That God might with his people dwell, 
Jehovah our Immanuel. 


Blessed be God our king: his chosen nation 

‘His arm has saved. Praise him from day to day. 
Jehovah is the God of our salvation : 

He saves from death, or calls the sword to slay. 
The Lord hath smitten with a deadly wound 
The head of those who hate him :—fel! dismay 
Shall strike the rebel host, and all their pride confound. 
From Bashan I will bring them, sald the Lord, 
And from the western sea, to meet thy sword. 
Yes, they shall come, ne’er to return again, 
And dogs obscene shall feed upon their slain. 


Men saw the goodly train, 
When to tby holy fane, 
O God, the glad procession moved along. 
The choral voices lead, 
The minstrels next succeed, 
And virgins with their timbrels aid the song. 


Band after band, they raise 
A thousand tongues in praise, 
As Israel's tribes in guided state march on. 
First, youngest Benjamin 
With royal Judah seen, 
And Nephthali is there, and distant Zabulon. 


O God, who hast for Israel fought, 
Confirm the mercy thou hast wrought. 
Hither let kings repair, 
To Salem where thy temple stands, 
Bearing the wealth of distant lands. 
Chase from their reedy lair 
On Jordan’s marge the beasts of prey, 
Drive Syria’s lion far away ; 
Th’ assembly of the mighty over-awe ; 
That haughty lords of nations, they who tread 
On silver-paved floors, thy name may dread. 
Scatter the people who delight in war. 
Let Egypt's princes haste to bow the knee, 
And Ethiopia stretch her swarthy hands to Thee. 


Let every kingdom raise 
To God its voice of praise,— 
To him who makes the heaven of heavens his throne. 
Awful his voice of might— 
His strength is infinite : 
He, Israel’s God and king, is God alone. 


The glories of his name 
The spacious heavens proclaim : 
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Mant’s Version of the Psalms. 


How awful is the God whom we adore! 
Unto his people He 
Gives might and victory,— 
Blessed be God most high for evermore. 


Our design in the preceding remarks and very imperfect 
specimens, has been simply to point out what remains to be 
done in the way of illustrating these sacred compositions, with 
a view to direct the future labours of Biblical scholars and 
Christian poets into the right channel. A correct translation 
of the entire Book of Psalms with a suitable commentary, is 
still a desideratum in our language. While, however, we 
have been led to speak of these portions of holy writ chiefly as 
poetical compositions, we wish neither ourselves to forget, nor 
to induce in our readers a forgetfulness of their higher charac- 
ter and purpose. He who would render into worthy language 
the inspired productions of the royal prophet, must himself be 
something more than a critic or a poet: he 





‘ with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount.’ 


If a classical enthusiasm is requisite to qualify a scholar for 
imbibing and transfusing the beauties of Greek or Roman 
verse, there is a devotional enthusiasm which 1s not less indis- 
pensible in order to enter into the genuine spirit of the Psalms 
of David. And happily, such is their forceful simplicity, such 
their adaptation to the various circumstances of humanity, the 
grandeur, dignity, and interest of the ideas, the naturalness 
of the sentiment, and a certain divine energy which breathes 
through the whole, that, with all the faults and obscurities of 
our authorized Version, the Book of Psalms comes home to 
the understanding and heart of every real Christian. There is 
something in the very march and majesty of the diction, that 
affects the mind beyond, perhaps, the utmost power of verse. 
This may, indeed, partly arise from the power of association. 
But, independently of this, and where the taste is not awake 
to the perception of such extrinsic qualities, the Psalms are 
felt to be the mother tongue of devotion, the universal lan- 
guage of the church catholic; and the way-faring man, un- 
skilled in Biblical criticism, and exempted from the critic’s 
perplexities, finds no difficulty in making out and appropria- 
ting so much of this part of the word of God, as renders it “a 
“ lamp” to his feet and a “ light” to his path, his ‘ comfort 
“ in his affliction,” and his “ song in the house of his pilgri- 
mage.” 
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Art. II. Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 
JSrom the earliest Ages to the present Time. By Hugh Murray, 
Esq. F.R.S.E, 8vo. Svols. pp. 1602. Price 2I. 2s, London. 


Att mere systems of geography have their interest greatly 
diminished by the necessary exclusion of details connected 
with personal adventure and individual character: they can 
— only abstracts and results. But, independently of this 
isadvantage attaching to works of dry analysis, their positive 
value is affected by the absence of that specific information 
which not only imparts vividness and attraction, but materially 
assists us in forming correct impressions. The information com- 
municated by a traveller cannot be accurately estimated, with- 
out a precise knowledge of the circumstances in whith he may 
have been placed, nor without taking into the account his qua- 
lifications,—his modes of thinking, feeling, and expression, as 
they may be ascertained from his narrative. If, for instance, 
the compiler of some grammar or compendium of geographical 
knowledge should choose to place implicit reliance on Sir 
William Gell’s notorious octavo about Greece, he would con- 
vey an impression altogether erroneous, and one which would 
be effectually removed from the mind of an intelligent reader 
by the perusal of the book itself, with its bad temper, super- 
cilious tone, and illiberal prejudice. Similar cases might be 
readily and abundantly produced, and some in which geogra- 
phical compilers have been grievously misled by their autho- 
rities. But we have adverted to the defect common to such 
publications, simply for the purpose of illustrating the obvious 
utility of works like the present. Though deficient in syste- 
matic form and technical minuteness, they present to more ad- 
vantage, the actual state as well as history of our geographical 
knowledge. They not only inform us what has been done, but 
they introduce us to the very individuals who have obtained for 
us the information we possess, and apprise us of the circum- 
stances under which it was procured. We do not mean to 
represent them as superseding the primary authorities, but to 
recommend them as ready and accessible substitutes,—as filling 
up an important vacancy in general literature, and as supplying 
an interesting addition tothat class of books which profess to 
combine instruction with entertainment. 

The present series originated ina small volume on Africa, 
compiled by the late Dr. Leyden. That little work was, after 
a considerable interval, republished with large additions, by 
Mr. Murray, to whom high praise was deservedly awarded, for 
the very able manner in which he executed his task; nor has 
he displayed less skill and diligence in the completion of the 
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Murray’s History of Discovery in Asia. 23 


present section of his undertaking.* While Africa presents 
objects of inquiry, peculiarly stimulating to curiosity, from 
the hitherto insurmountable difficulties which lie in the way of 
direct investigation, the wonders of the more splendid st 
appeal with still greater power to the imagination, and the un- 
changed character of Asiatic manners, carries us back to pe- 
riods of remote antiquity. The Arab Bedouin differs little from 
the immediate posterity of Ishmael; the Persian chivalry are 
the same that hovered round the legions of Julian; and the na- 
tive of Hindostan preserves unaltered the moral and mental fea- 
tures which distinguished him in the days of Porus and Megas- 
thenes. Asia, in fact, ‘ presents tv us, man, not only as he now 
‘ exists, but as he has been in many former ages: all has con- 
‘ tinued fixed as by enchantment.’ 

The marking distinction of this grand division of the globe, 
consists in the variety and the powerful contrasts which every 
where present cheuinaluus, The natives of the American conti- 
nent seem, with the exception of its two extremities, to have 
been of the same family: the red Indian was found in posses- 
sion of the central portions both of the northern and the 
southern regions. In Africa, the whole aboriginal population 
consisted of the Ethiopic tribes. But in Asia, the varieties are 
multiplied: the Tartar, the Hindoo, the Malay, the Arab, the 
Persian, ‘are as distinct in feature and character from each 
other, as they are all from the European. Every thing through- 
out these countries is on a large and magnificent scale. The 
mountains are of unrivalled altitude, and while they overshadow, 
on one side, realms. of high civilization, splendid cities, and a 
wide expanse of rich and cultivated territory, on the other, they 
frown upon arid deserts and interminable steppes tenanted by 
wild aud wandering hordes, waiting only to be marshalled by 
some modern Jenghiz Khan, again to break forth like a torrent 
over the fairer tracts inhabited by wealthier and less warlike 
nations. All the natural features of this portion of the earth 
are of the same decided character: nothing is petty, nothing in- 
significant. Nor is the political aspect of the Asiatic king- 
doms inferior in magnitude and splendour. Their cities, al- 
though too many of them exhibit the melancholy vestiges of 
violence and misrule, are extensive and enriched with lavish 
ornament. The seats of monarchy are resplendent ‘ with gold 
* and gems ;’ and in no part of the world are the‘ pomp, pride, 
‘ and circumstance’ of majesty displayed with so much magni- 
ficence. Add toall this, that our earliest associations connect 





* See Eclectic Review, N.S. Vol. IX. p. 297. 
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with these realms, the romantic adventure, and the wild en- 
chantment of the eastern tales ; and we shall have a sufficient 
explanation of the interest excited in the mind by all that pro- 
fesses to illustrate the history, the manners, and the geography 
of Asia. 

The knowledge of this extended region possessed by the 
ancients, was limited, at least down to the time of Alexander's 
successors, by the Indus and the Scythian frontier. India, 
Serica (China), and Scythia (Tartary), were countries which 
excited at once the curiosity of men of science, and the cupidi- 
ty of conquerors. Semiramis, at the head of an immense army, 
having i we the conquest of Bactria, advanced upon the 
Indus. Having employed three years ia preparations for the 
passage of that river, she defeated the flotilla of boats by which 
it was defended, and drew up her mighty army on the eastern 
bank, in face of a formidable host collected from all parts of 
Hindostan. Her Assyrians 


* were particularly dismayed by the reports of the great bodies of 
elephants trained to war, which formed the strength of the Indian 
armies. To dissipate their alarm, a species of artificial elephant was 
constructed; a mass of hide being formed into the shape of this huge 
animal, and moved internally by the force of camels and men. These 
machines, when brought into real battle, had the success which might 
have been anticipated. At the shock of the mighty war elephants, 
their pseudo-antagonists instantly resolved into their component 

arts, and the scattered fragments fled in dismay. The whole army 
followed, and the Queen, severely wounded, was saved only by the 
swiftness of her horse. She issaid scarcely to have brought back a 
third part of ber army to Bactria.’ 


Darius attempted the same enterprise with better fortune. 
He penetrated to Moultan and Lahore, and acquired the tem- 
porary sovereigaty of the Punjab. But the most celebrated of 
the ancient invasions of India, was that of Alexander the 
Great, so well described by Arrian, and so ably illustrated by 
Dr. Vincent. The conquests of that daring monarch originated 
a more secure and permauent communication between Europe 
and the East, and tended both to extend and to correct the 
imperfect information which had hitherto been obtained respect- 
ing the natives and the productions of Hindostan. 


* Although Alexander had not penetrated beyond the Punjab, his 
observations, with those of the intelligent officers who accompanied 
him, communicated to Europe a much more accurate idea than before, 
of the aspect of the Indian world. The first circumstance which 
seems to have struck them was the grandeur of the features of nature. 
The Indus appeared to them fur to surpass. in the mass of its waters, 
the Nile and the Danube, the mightiest streams of the western world ; 
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while a series of tributaries, rivals to the Rhine and the Po, poured 
into it their collected streams. The Ganges was reported to be still 
larger than the Indus, and, in a great part of its course, to resemble a 
sea, the eye being unable to reach across it. The mountains of Imaus, 
or Emodus, and the vast snows with which they were covered, were 
also known, though not visited, They seem to have been peculiarly 
struck by the gigantic magnitude of the trees by which those regions 
are shaded. One is mentioned, the shadow of which extended for 
more than half a mile; and another, beneath whose leaves a whole 
army might find shelter. Vast, however, as are the dimensions of 
some natives of the Indian forest, these statements cannot be mw yang 
of some exaggeration. The cotton-tree also struck the Greeks as a 
very singular phenomenon. They remark with wonder, ‘ that trees clothe 
the Indians’—‘ that wool grows upon trees ;’ while another writer ob- 
serves, that it cannot properly be called wool, being rather something 
finer and whiter than linen. Among animals, their particular attention 
was arrested by the elephant, unknown in Europe and Western Asia, 
while in India it forms so conspicuous an instrument, both of war and 
of regal pomp.’ 


The narratives of Alexander’s annalists, while they give evi- 
dence of the existence of caste in its more essential characters, 
seem to shew that it was of old Jess mischievous and less exclu- 
sive in its effects than at present. Instead of four classes, the 
number now acknowledged, there were seven; and this single 
fact is sufficient to prove that the system bore less oppressively 
upon the lower orders, than in its actual form. In proportion as 
gradations are multiplied, transitions are less abrupt, and those 
on the higher levels are less conspicuous, and consequently less 
haughty, in their elevation. Another circumstance, mentioned 
by those historians, is of value as suggesting important infe- 
rences in connexion with certain much agitated questions rela- 
ting to the government of India. The caste of husbandmen 
is affirmed to have ranked considerably higher in the general 
estimation, than it does under the existing modification of the 
system. It seems, indeed, to have been invested with a sort of 
consecrated eharacter, since its members ‘ were held in such 
‘ reverence, that they ploughed and sowed in the sight of hos- 
‘ tile armies without dreading the slightest molestation,’ _ From 
this to the Wulsa, is a tremendous fall; and it shews, most im- 
pressively, the deteriorating effects of foreign invasion, as well 
as ofinternal disunion and conflict. It may be taken, too, as 
affording a very reasonable ground of suspicion, that the insti- 
tutionsof the East have not always maintained that character of 
inflexibility which is conventionally assigned to them. 


‘ Among all the sudden revolutions which have shaken the East, 
none ever produced a change at once so rapid and go lasting, as that 
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effected by the followers and successors of Mahommed. The united 
enthusiasm of religion and arms carried at once a new system of faith, 
government, and manners, into the remotest er of Asia. The 


impression once given, has continued unaltered during thirteen cen- 
turies; and half the extent of Asia still continues Mahommedan. 
The first caliphs were altogether ignorant and bigoted ; but their 
successors soon began to cultivate letters and every species of infor- 
mation ; they were then the means of diffusing Arabic, and, in some 
degree, Grecian learning, through a ew part of the continent. 
Geography appears to have been a favourite pursuit among the 
learned Arabians; and, indeed, its study would be both prompted 
and facilitated by that wandering and commercial character which 
the nation have hanys combined with their predatory habits. They 
soon, therefore, acquired a more extensive knowledge with respect 
to the eastern parts of the world, than had been possessed by Rome 
during her most flourishing era; and, even amid the boasted exten- 
sion of modern travel, their accounts of some parts of the interior of 


Asia, as well as of Africa, are still the most recent and authentic to 
which we can appeal.’ 


These observations are peculiarly applicable to that immense 
tract which may be generally described as extending from the 
Himmalayan range northward to Siberia, and as bounded, on 
the west by the sea of Aral, on the east, by the mountainous 
frontier of Chinese Tartary. This region consists of vast and 
fertile plains, profusely watered by the Oxus, the Jaxartes, 
and innumerable minor streams. That blessing, unknown to 
the rest of Asia, a temperate climate, is here enjoyed in all its 
yerfection, and crowns with health, vigour, and abundance, the 
inhabitants of this Eastern ‘ Paradise.’ 


* According to Ibn Haukal, there are three spots on the globe, 
which surpass all the rest in beauty and fertility. These are, the 
Ghutah of Damascus, the banks of the Aileh, and the plain of Sa- 
marcand ; but while the two former are only small detached spots, 
the last is a large country, equally beautiful all overs Abulfeda en- 
thusiastically calls it ‘the most delightfal of all places which God 
created.’ The populousness is said to be such, that one of the kings 
had declared, that an army of three hundred thousand horse, and the 


same number of foot, could be drawn from it without the country 
suffering by their absence.’ 


The Arabian writers luxuriate in their description of the 
splendid cities which adorned this terrestrial Eden ; but, of their 
accuracy in these dazzling pictures, we have but few and inci- 
dental means of forming a judgement, since these tracts have 
never been explored by modern travellers, so as to give us an 
opportunity of ascertaining how far these vivid representations 
would bear the test of soot and critical examination. Much; 


indeed, would be found subject to abatement, if we may take 
the measure of their correctness from the statements given by 
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the emissaries who were despatched by one of the caliphs in 
search of the castle of Gog and Magog, two giguntic poten- 
tates whose domicile was somewhere in the north of Asia. 
These veracious missionaries, after spending some moons in 
quest of this stupendous fortress, actually found it—as our 
readers will readily believe, when they learn the details with 
which these worthy pilgrims thought proper to pratify the 
curiosity of their master. The walls, formed of immense 
masses of iron soldered with brass, rose to mountain height, 
and seemed to touch the sky. The gates, fifty cubits high, 
were also of iron, and the bolts and bars were of prodigious 
size. It is hardly worth while to inquire whether these gentry 
were poets, poltroons, or liars ; but their narrative is cited from 
Edrist, and unless he accompanies it with a strong expression 
of incredulity, we should not be much disposed to put faith 
in his acumen where more important matters are concerned. 
The earliest European attempts to explore northern Asia, 
seem to have been made by singular personages, and on an 
extraordinary occasion. The celebrated Tartar chief, Jenghiz 
Khan, after having established an extensive authority, by 
force of arms, among his countrymen, and ravaged, at the 
head of his Scythian cavalry, the rich and pacific realm of 
China, determined on invading Europe, and led his hordes 
across the whole Asiatic continent, until his personal career 
was arrested by death on the shores of the Caspian. His 
successors prosecuted his plans, and after devastating Russia, 
Poland, and Hungary, entered Silesia. The duke of that 
province encountered them with the most determined, gallan- 
try; and although the result was fatal to himself and his army, 
this first specimen of European warfare was so little to the 
Tartar taste, that the ‘ accursed crew immediately vanished.’ 
Apprehensions were, however, felt of their return. in greater 
force, and the Pope seems to have felt himself called upon, as 
the -spiritual chief of Christendom, to take measures of pre- 
vention. The esprit de corps seems to have prevailed over the 
suggestions of a more energetic policy ; and the most eflective 
measure that presented itself to the statesmen of the Vatican, 
consisted in the despatch of a company of Franciscans, halt 
ambassadors, half missionaries, who were to. arrest the 
threatened invaders by adequate representations of the papal. 
majesty and supremacy. Of the two parties in which thie 
ecclesiastical embassy set forward, the first took the direct 
road to Persia, with orders to deliver a prohibitory message 
to the commander of the first Tartar camp that mig t fall in 
its way. After encountering many dangers, mainly through 
the unaccountable simplicity of the friars, who expected that 
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the Tartars would tremble like themselves at the menaces of 
Rome, the mandate of the Pope was delivered very ineffec- 
tually, and the legates succeeded in accomplishing their safe 
return. The second division appears to have consisted of 
more prudent and sagacious men, who obtained access to the 
great Khan, and conducted themselves with tolerable dis- 
cretion. The first authentic accounts of this dreaded nation 
were brought to Europe by these adveuturous friars, Carpini, 
one of the travellers, gives many particulars of this wild and 
predatory race, to which all subsequent information has added 
but little. 


‘ He paints first their outward appearance, in which, he says, 
« They are unlike to all other people. For they are broader between 
the eyes and the balls of their cheeks, than men of other nations 
be. They have flat and small noses, little eyes, and eye-lids 
‘ standing straight upright; they are shaven on the crowns like 
‘ priests.” The dress is the same for both sexes, comprehending 
neither cloaks, hats, nor caps; but consists of ‘ jackets framed after 
‘ a strange manner, of tem of Ag scarlet, or baldakins.’” They have 
little grain or bread; on which point a little millet dissolved in 
water, and drunk in the morning, will satisfy them for the whole 
day. They have no cows, but he thinks more horses and mares 
than all the world beside. Their power of enduring hunger is 
said to be very wonderful; after having spent a day or two without 
a morsel, ‘they sing and are merry as if they had eaten their 
‘ bellies full.” But Carpini was most of all surprised to find among 
these fierce and savage warriors, manners much more puvlished 
and courteous than he had ever witnessed in his native country. He 
says, ‘ they are more obedient unto their lords and masters, than any 
¢ other clergy and lay-people in the whole world, They seldom or 
* never fall out among themselves, and as for fightings and brawlings, 
‘ they never happen among them. There be in a manner no con- 
‘ tentions among them; and although they use commonly to be 
‘ drunken, yet do they not quarrel in their drunkenness. One of 
‘ them honoureth another exceedingly, and bestoweth banquets very 
‘ familiarly and liberally. No one of them despiseth another, but 
helpeth and furthereth him as much as conveniently he can.’ They 
are so honest, that the doors of their tents and waggons are left con- 
stantly open, and the use of locks and bars is unknown. The rules 
of modesty are scarcely ever violated, even in words. Nothing, 
therefore, seems to be more praiseworthy than the conduct which 
they observe towards each other. ‘ But towards other nations, the 
« said Tartars be most insolent, and they scorn and set at nought all 
« other noble and ignoble persons whatsoever.’ ’ 


Thearrangement and discipline of the army are stated to have 
been perfectly organized, with a regular subordination of rank, 
from the generalissimo down to the commander of ten. Car- 
pini, however, though entirely trust-worthy to the extreme 
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limits of his own personal knowledge, has committed his re- 
putation for shrewdness, by too implicitly crediting various 
‘ marvellous adventures’ related by the Tartars, and confirmed 
ly the indubitable authority of ‘ certain clergymen of Russia.’ 


‘ These miracles appear, I think, to have been invented by the 
Tartars to cover the disgraces of certain overthrows which they had 
experienced. Thus, on approaching Caucasus, they found a moun- 
tain of adamant, which drew into it all the arrows and darts of iron 
which were discharged in its neighbourhood. Attempting to pene- 
trate this mountain, they encountered a huge black cloud, which pre- 
vented all passage. The true state of the case probably is, that an 
army accustomed only to the dead level of their vast plains, were 
unfit to contend amid the rocks and defiles of this vast chain of 
mountains. Again, in a country lying on the ocean, they found 
monsters with men’s heads, but dog’s faces, who ‘ spake as it were two 
‘ words like men, but at the third they barked like dogges.’ The 
same story is repeated in another shape, of a country where the 
females were of the human form, and the males of the canine. These 
last rubbed themselves in the snow, till the ice formed a a ly, 
from which the weapons of the Tartars rebounded ‘as if they had 
‘lighted upon stones.’ This evidently carries us to the shores of the 
Eastern ocean, and the Kamtschadale dogs; and we may conjecture 
that the frozen barrier of nature had there proved too powerful for 
Tartar invasion. I cannot so readily solve the account of a nation 
met with in their march towards Armenia, each of whom had only 
one arm and one leg, so that to draw a bow required the efforts of 
two. ‘These persons ran with incredible swiftness, sometimes hopping 
on their single foot, sometimes with hand and foot together. Another 
country was placed so near the sun’s rising, that people * could not en- 
‘ dure the terrible noise, and were fain to stop their ears, lest the 
‘ should hear that dreadful sound.’ Many of the army, it is said, 
who had not taken the due precaution, perished in consequence, and 

the remainder judged it wisest to evacuate so perilous a region. In 

reporting this fiction, however, our friar may justify himself by the 
example of the woe pen of Tacitus. A more curious state- 
ment occurs with regard to the people of what he calls India Major, 
or the dominions of Presbyter John. They had, he says, im of 

copper, with fire in them, which com mere on horseback, while a 

man with a pair of bellows rode behind. When the horses were 

drawn up in battle array, the men, he says, ‘ laide I wote not what 

‘ upon the fire within the images, and blew strongly with their 

‘ bellowes. Whereupon it came to passe, that the men and the 

‘ horses were burnt with wilde fire, and the ayre was darkened with 

‘ smoke.’ From this passage it seems certain, that gunpowder had 

been invented, and was used in the east of Asia, at a time when it 

was yet unknown in Europe, or at least when the discovery was so 
prt in its infancy as to leave no room to suspect, that it could have 
been transmitted from thence to the eastern regions.” 


The embassy of Clavijo to the court of the famous Timour, 
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is ably abstracted from the original Spanish, and communi- 


cates much important and interesting mformation respecting 


the personal and official character of that powerful chief. The 
travels of Marco Polo are also distinctly described. The 
valuable details furnished by Oderic of Portenau, are pointed 
out as the probable text of Sir John Mandeville’s portentous 
exaggerations ; and the —— inventions of the illustrious 
knight himself are fairly exhibited. The earlier travellers in 
the East have, assuredly, been sufficiently lavish of question- 
able embellishment, although their extravagances appear, in 
the main, to have resulted from honest credulity, rather than 
from interested, humorous, or ostentatious knavery. But our 
dashing countryman hesitates at nothing; he appropriates to 
his own use the discoveries of others, and re-issues them in 
such a form as to render them the ‘ coinage of his own pure 
‘brain.’ Thus, if previous adventurers had spoken vaguely, 
and from report, of a Christian monarch reigning in the cen- 
tral regions ‘of Asia, Mandeville seizes at once upon Prester 
John, makes personal acquaintance with him, and actually sees 
him ‘ seated upon the throne of India, surpassing in splendour 

‘all other sovereigns, and entertaining at his table twelve 
‘archbishops, and two hundred and twenty bishops.” Not a 
few of his predecessors had heard of pigmy nations ; but it 
was reserve ea for the fortunate knight of St. Albans, to travel 
through their country, and to be welcomed to those fairy con- 
fines by the dances and gambols of that light-heeled race. It 
was his peculiar hap, moreover, while others had only heard 
of such things, to verify from actual observation the fact, that 
there were in existence men whose stature reached the height 
of twenty-four feet. 


* Equally fatal to our author's credit are his attempts to improve 
upon and enlarge the wonders related by others. Oderic mentions 
the ‘ sea of sand,’—no unapt image of those deserts of moving sand 
which cover a great extent of the east of Persia. Thisis not eno 
oh Mandeville, unless the sea of sand have a river of rocks, which, 

after traversi sing a great extent of country, discharges itself inte it. He 
is not ashamed to add, that this sea contains fishes greater in num- 
ber, and more exquisite in quality, than are found in any one com- 
on of the watery element. It happened, unluckily too for Sir 
that the geographical notices in these early narratives are too 

vague and desultory to give any distinct idea of the relative 
of of the different countries, It was inconsistent, however, with his high 
aE tl to treat the subject with 
grower pres ecision ; and, in attempting to do so, he has fallen into the 
most un ard-of blunders, such as could by no possibility have been 
committed by a real traveller. It needs only be mentioned, that he 
describes India as situated fifty days’ journey to the east of Cambalu 
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(Pekin), and thereupon enters upon a long lamentation on its dis- 
tance and difficulty of approach, compared with China I say no- 
thing of his long narrative, borrowed from the romances of chivalry, 
respecting the exploits of Duke Oger the Dane, nor of the account 
of them which he saw painted on the walls of the palace at Java.’ 


Of all those early adventurers whose enterprising spirit led 
them in quest of fame and fortune to the shores of Asia, the 
most celebrated is that ‘ liar of the first magnitude,’ Ferdinand 
Mendes Pinto. From the imputed excess of falsehood and 
exaggeration, he has, however, been long since exculpated. 
Subsequent discoveries have confirmed his statements, and 
much of his narrative is of a kind which no man was likely to 
give gratuitously, since it places him in a very unenviable situ- 
ation as an accomplice in unprincipled and ferocious trans- 
actions. The leading circumstances of his career are told with 
creat spirit by Mr. Murray. The various ‘ general travels’ and 
voyages made at different periods, both to the interior and to 
the coasts of Asia, are ably analysed and abridged throughout 
the remainder of the first volume; while the second and 
third are occupied with descriptions of ‘ the leading natu- 
‘ral divisions of Asia, and the travels performed through 
‘ each.’ 

As it would not be practicable to compress within our 
limits even an abstract of these three volumes of close ana- 
lysis; we have preferred giving a more extended view of a ‘ca 
ticular portion of the general inquiry ; and our readers will be 
fully competent, from the specimens we have cited, to form 
their own estimate of the Editor’s style and abilities. Though. 
the volumes have evidently been hastily written, and exhibit 
much carelessness in the composition, the materials are well 
selected, and the narrative is always interesting. Mr. Murray 
is never dull ; he writes with ease and vivacity; and he pos- 
sesses in perfection the art of unravelling a complicated de- 
tail, and of enlivening a heavy story, by the seasonable intro- 
duction of judicious criticism, or of shrewd and sarcastic 

comment. 





—— 





ay 1. The ——— v) Soh Seceae A Tragedy. Trans- 
rom the Greek. By uart Boyd. 8vo. x. 78. 
London. 1823. _ ty) , 
2. The Agamemnon of Zschylus. Translated by John Symmons 

Esq. A.M. 8vo. pp. aon es 156. Price 8s. "Eeudeh. 18%. 


THE literature of a nation is intimately connected with its 
religion. This is particularly the case with poetry, of 
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which the example furnished in the ancient Jewish Scriptures 
will not fail to occur to our readers. Nor is that a solitary 
instance of the relation which we have assumed as an esta- 
blished one, though the proof of it is more obvious in this in- 
stance than in most other cases, the books of the Hebrews 
being the most ancient in existence: the finest productions of 
the Grecian poets exhibit the same connexion. From the 
Dithyrambic hymns which were sung in the religious festivals 
of the Athenians, proceeded some of the most finished com- 
positions of antiquity, which have immortalised the names of 
#Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

To trace up to Homer the philosophy and the poetry of the 
times succeeding the age in which he 1s represented as having 
flourished, is one of those bold hypotheses with which some- 
times men of genius amuse themselves and surprise others. 
One of these adventurous writers maintains, that there was no 
more left for Tragedy to do after Homer, than to erect a — 
and draw his dialogues and characters into scenes. ut 
Tragedy, notwithstanding all this preparation of materials, was 
late in contriving her exhibitions ; and instead of presenting 
her imitations in the completeness of forms finished from pre- 
pared designs, she associated her first conceptions with the 
rude customs of a people who delighted in religious celebra- 
tions, and produced a spectacle, in which the Dithyrambic 
hymns, sung by a chorus, were occasionally suspended, while 
a single actor addressed his threnodic narrative to the multi- 
tude. Previously to the improvements introduced by Aéschy- 
lus, the inventions of Phrynicus had advanced the dignity of 
the tragic muse : he exhibited at Athens, the taking of Miletus; 
and we learn the excitement which it produced in the auditors, 
from the fine which was imposed upon the author, and the 
edict which forbade its repetition. ‘This was, probably, 
an exhibition in which the actor described the disasters of a 
captured city, in diction and manner highly pathetic, and in 
which the odes sung by the chorus corresponded to the narra- 
tive. The same poet furnished other productions of a dra- 
matic character, one of which was exhibited under the patro- 
nage of Themistocles, who was at the charge of providing the 
persons who engaged in the representation with all the requi- 
site accompaniments; an office which was denoted by the 
appellation of Choragus, and which the highest personages of 
the state, and frequently the state itself, sustained. 

But to Aéschylus the honour of founding the kind of repre- 
sentation which was so important an object to the Athenians in 
the most flourishing state of their city, has been generally 
attributed ; and he 1s accordingly distinguished as the ‘ Father 
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‘of Tragedy.’ He introduced the dialogue, and thus gave to 
the subjects which he represented, their true form and _ colour, 
After this invention, there remained but little to be done by 
succeeding poets as to the essential attributes of Tragedy. 
They might introduce more than two speakers into the dia- 
logue; but, without the violation of nature, they must have 
continued to limit their interlocutors generally to that number ; 
and the addition of a third speaker in some cases, was the only 
improvement which the dialogue could receive. In scenic 
decoration, the pomp and circumstance which gratify the 
senses might, in succeeding times, be increased in splendour, 
as Athens advanced in refinement ; and the poets who flourished 
ina more polished age, might excel in the correctness and 
beauty of their diction; but Tragedy in the hands of Aischy- 
lus was nearly perfected. Selecting from the ancient fables 
which circulated in Greece, the most grave and interesting 
stories, he put forward the personages of the old’ mythology, 
and the heroes of antiquity, to awe and to instruct the specta- 
tors of the magnificent shows which he exhibited. Pity and 
terror, which Aristotle has assigned as the instruments of 
purifying the heart from the passions which disorder it, had 
ample scope for excitement in the awful subjects of his dramas, 
To a genius original and sublime, Aischylus has indisputable | 
claim : he has the power of exciting and directing the strongest 
emotions of the heart. The exuberance of his imagination 
answered all the demands which the most varied delineation 
of character, and the most striking description of circum- 
stances, could require to make them interesting and effective. 
Delighting in the highest regions of poetry, and familiar with 
all the elements of splendid and majestic imagery, he cmpioye 
verse as the vehicle of sentiments intrinsically noble and ex- 
alted; and such are the energy end felicity of his thoughts, 
that sometimes, without the ornaments of diction, they pro- 
duce an effect which the sublimest images could not surpass. 
He has great beauties as well as sublimities, and can please 
as well as surprise Affording as he does so many points of 
contrast when compared with the other great tragedians, 
Sophocles and Euripides, the comparison is in favour of the 
superior loftiness of his genius and the originality of his in- 
ventive powers. If he awakens fewer of-our sympathies by 
scenes of tender and melting pathos, it would be unjust to cone 
clude from this circumstance, that he was incapable of painting 
the most pathetic sorrows. The versatility of his genius needs. 
not to be proved; and in the few compositions which afford 
the only means of forming an estimate of his powers, he has | 
shewn how nicely he could touch the tenderest passions and | 
Vou. XXIII. N.S. D : 
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direct the gentlest affections of the heart. He chose, however, 
subjects to which the daring spirit that controlled him, could give 
the characteristics of grandeur and the potency of the fiercer 
passions; and as a master of the sublime, he has obtained the 
admiration of all who are qualified to judge of poetic excel- 
lence. 

The moral of Eschylus has been pronounced admirable by 
one of the most critical and accomplished of scholars. What 
point, he asks, of moral discipline have the Tragic writers of 
Greece left untouched, or unadorned? What duty of life, 
what principle of political economy, what motive or precept 
for the government of the passions, what commendation of 
virtue is there, which they have not treated of with fulness, 
variety, and cma. ?* If too much should seem to be attributed 
to the Greek Tragedians in these interrogatories of the learned 
pomen it will be proper to remark, that the writers to wham 

e refers, are not to be estimated by the standard of Christian 
obligation. The inspirations of genius are not the illuminations 
of Divine wisdom. It is a question, however, which it would 
not be superfluous to consider, Whether the Tragedians of 
Athens were not, 1m the character of instructors, a benefit to 
the community ; whether the moral condition of that extraor- 
dinary people would not have been more degraded if their 
Tragic poets had been interdicted. We apprehend that, how 
bad soever the state of any people, as to public morals, may 
have been, it might have been still worse; and we are inclined 
to rank among the preventive checks of deeper turpitude in 
Athens at least, the influence of the Tragedians. ‘That they 
favoured virtue in many cases directly and strongly, cannot be 
doubted; and if, in other cases, the virtuous tendency of their 
productions is not so direct, they appear to have been solici- 
tous to avoid offences cuntra bunos mores, against the decorums 
of life. 

The Chorus, which was an inseparable part of the Greek 
Tragedy, as it was the original basis of it, to which the dialogue 
was subsequently added, and which primarily related to religious: 
celebrations, constantly retained its moral henden * lle bonis 
‘ faveatque.’ It took part with the virtuous, subdued and soothed 
the passions, bestowed its praises upon temperance, maintained 
the sanctity of the laws, was the encomiast of tranquillity and 
order, was inviolable in fidelity, and supplicated the gods to 
abase the proud oppressor, and to vinaicate and raise the op- 





* Vide Lowth, De Sacra Poesi Heb. prel. 1. 
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pressed. The chorus, therefore, was the monitor of the people, 
as it was the friend and counsellor of the unfortunate personages 
who figured in the drama, with whom, by means of the Cory- 
pheus, or leader of the chorus, which consisted usually of 
fifteen persons, it sustained occasionally a part in the dialogue. 
The songs of the chorus, interposed between those parts of the 
tragedy which comprised the iene were accompanied with 
dancing and music: they retained many of the forms of the 
old language of Greece, and have ever been admired as the 
finest of poetic compositions, though it is impossible for us to 
appreciate the full extent of their excellence. As Aschylus 
was the earliest of the regular Tragedians, he had less of dia- 
logue, and the chorus is more employed in his productions, 
than in those of Sophocles and Euripides. In the Agamem- 
non, the chorus, which is composed of aged Argives, deliver 
many pious and benevolent sentiments in language of great 
elevation and beauty. They denounce irreverence and impiety, 
and praise the attributes and the retributions of Divine justice. 
They descant on the instability of fortune, and aim to fortify 
the mind against the seductions of prosperity. ey recount 
the crimes of the guilty, and prepare the minds of their audi- 
tors for the catastrophe, whether it involve the ruin of the 
criminal, as denounced against Clytemnestra, or the overthrow 
of the brave and virtuous, as in the case of Agamemnon. 
On moral distinctions they wanted a clearer light ; and, in the 
absence of better knowledge, their darkened minds bow to the 
doctrine of fate. 

The fertility of genius which distinguished the Tragic poets 
of Athens, and the demands which were made upon their re- 
sources by the people, either for instruction, or amusement, or 
both, may be estimated from the number of their productions. 
AEschylus was the author of seventy-five tragedies. Of these, 
only seven have survived the barbarian ravages which have 
destroyed so many of the works of human genius. The 
Agamemnon is one of these, and would alone procure for its 
author the highest reputation. In its transmission to modern 
times, it has been less fortunate than its companions, and has 
Sustained many serious injuries, which there can now be but 
little hope of seeing fully repaired. Conjectural emendations 
are considered as lawful in the pages of a classic author, and 
their felicity in many instances have given them authority ; 
but a conjectural reading introduced into the text, has often 
served no better purpose than to afford a subsequent critic an 
opportunity of displaying his erudition, by substituting one 
corruption for another, in respect to the Agamemnon, It Is to 
be regretted that the rae means of correction are 80 
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scanty, few manuscripts of this wagedy being in existence. 
The recent edition of Dr. Blomfield has supplied a desideratum, 
and exhibits a text which is the result of great learning labo- 
riously and tastefully applied, and which the admirers of 
AEschylus will gratefully receive. Nor would it be justice to 
another modern editor of this poet, to omit the name of Dr. 
Butler, who has done so much and so well for his author. 
But, with all the aids of critical emendation that have heen 
employed, the Agamemnon is still in some places inexplicable. 
There are passages, the sense of which we conjecture rather 


than understand ; and in some others, no penetration or skill. 


is available to dissipate the obscurities of the text. Mr. 
Boyd considers it as the most difficult piece of Greek now 
extant. Be this as it may, the Agamemnon stands in need of 
all the elucidation which critics and commentators can impart. 
We are glad to notice Mr. Symmons’s commendation of Schutz, 
to whom the readers of Aischylus are under great obligations, 
though his merits have not always been sufficiently appreciated 
by English scholars. 

The Agamemnon, in Potter’s opinion, excels any thing that 
remains to us of the Grecian drama. Mr. Boyd describes it 
as ‘the noblest tragedy of the sublimest poet,’-—‘ the most 
‘ sublime production of the human intellect, the loftiest triumph 
‘of the genius of man.’ An outline of a composition to 
which such praise has been awarded, may be gratifying to some 
of our readers, and we shall therefore copy so much of the 
Analysis of this Tragedy from Schlegel’s Lectures, which Mr. 
Symmons has subjoined to his preface, as may be sufficient to 
shew the design. Mr. Boyd has prefixed no argument to his 
version of the tragedy, conceiving this method to be both 
useless and injudicious: his observations, however, at all 
events do not apply to us Reviewers. 


‘ The piece commences with the speech of a watchman, who su 
tices the gods for a release from his toils; as for ten long years he 
vas been exposed to the cold dews of night, has witnessed the vari- 
ous changes of the stars, and looked in vain for the expected signal ; 
the blazing fire which was to announce at Mycene the capture of 
Troy; at the same time he laments in secret the internal ruin of the 
royal house. At this moment he sees the blaze of the long-wished 
for fires, and hastens to announce it to his mistress, Clytemnestra. 
A chorus of aged persons appear, and in their songs they trace back 
the Trojan war, throughout all its eventful changes of fortune, from 
its first origin, and recount all the prophecies relating to it, and the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, at the expense of which the voyage of the 
Greeks was purchased. Clytemnestra declares the joyful cause of 
the sacrifice which she orders, and the herald, Talthybius, immedi- 
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ately makes his appearance, who, as an eye-witness, announces the 
fate ef the conquered and plundered city, consigned as a prey to 
the flames, the joy of the victors and the glory of their leader. He 
displays with reluctance, as if unwilling to shade the brilliancy of his 
picture, the subsequent misfortunes of the Greeks, their dispersion, 
and the shipwreck suffered by many of them-—an immediate symp- 
tom of the wrath of the gods. Agamemnon now comes, borne in a 
sort of triumphal procession; and, seated in another car, laden with 
booty, follows Cassandra, his prisoner of war and mistress, according 
to the privilege of the heroes of those days. Clytemnestra greets 
him with hypocritical joy and veneration ; she orders her slaves to 
cover the ground with the most costly embroideries of purple, that it 
might not be touched by the feet of the conqueror. Agamemnon, 
with sage moderation, refuses to receive an honour due only to the 
gods; at last yields to her invitations, and enters the house. The 
chorus then begins to utter dark forebodings. Clytemnestra returns 
to allure Cassandra to her destruction by the art of soft persuasion. 
The latter remains dumb and motionless; but the queen is hardly 
gone, when seized with a prophetic rage, she breaks out into the 
most perplexing lamentations; afterwards unveils her prophecies 
more distinctly to the chorus: she sees in her mind all the enormities 
which have been perpetrated in that house,—the repast of Thyestes 
which the sun refused to look on: the shadows of the dilacerated 
children, appear to her on the battlements of the palace. She also 
sees the death prepared for her master; and, although horror-struck 
at the atrocious spectacle, as if seized with an overpowering fury, 
she rushes into the house to meet her inevitable death: we then hear 
behind the scenes the sighs of the dying a ey ra The palace 
opens: Clytemnestra stands beside the body of her king and hus- 
band—an undaunted criminal, who not only confesses the deed, but 
boasts of it as a just requital for Agamemnon’s ambitious sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. The jealousy towards Cassandra, and the criminal union 
with the unworthy /£gisthus, which is first disclosed after the com- 
pletion of the murder, towards the conclusion of the piece, are mo- 
tives which she throws entirely into the back-ground, and hardly 
touches on: this was necessary to preserve the dignity of the sub- 
ject.’ 


From this outline it will be perceived, that the interest of 
the Agamemnon does not consist in the artful complexity of 
the fable. We have no series of incidents following and rising 
out of each other, to astonish and perplex us, and to sustain 
our fearful curiosity, till the development of the mysterious 
circumstances which have alternately awakened our hopes and 
fears, as in the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, that perfect 
model of the construction of tragic fable. In the Agamemnon, 
the fall of the conqueror of Troy is the catastrophe of the 
drama ; but the poet has. not prin. ‘a his genius to present 
us with an intricate combination of agents ind instruments for 
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its accomplishment. He has skilfully contrived to prepare us 
for the event, by ambiguous indications and prophetic an- 
nouncements, and trusts for the most powerful impressions 
which he intends to raise, to the strength which he puts forth 
in the delineation of his characters. 

Of the two new versions of the Agamemnon now before us, 
one is in prose, and one in the garb of poetry. Mr. Boyd 
publishes his version in prose, because he is persuaded of the 
impracticability of accomplishing a poetical version. 


‘ If it should be asked,’ he says, ‘ why I have translated in prose, I 
answer—that I am sure I could not, and I believe the cleverest man 
could not, make a good translation of it in verse. To produce a 
literal poetic version of any Latin or Greek oy and at the same 
time to preserve its elegance and spirit, would, I imagine, be impos- 
sible in any case, but especially in the case of a Choral Ode.’ 

Preface, p. iv. 


That a good translation of a Greek tragedy into English 
verse is not impracticable, is clearly the opinion of Mr. Sym- 
mons, since he has published this poetic version of the Aga- 
memnon, professedly for the purpose of exhibiting the genuine 
sense of the poet. To Potter he concedes but little praise. 
In favour of Potter's Aschylus, the public are described by 
Mr. Symmons as being inclined to rat an exception from the 
condemnation which it has passed upon his versions of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides,—an exception which appears to him ‘ as 
‘ unfounded, or as arising rather out of the nature of the ori- 
‘ ginal, the beauties of which were of too transcendent a na- 
* ture to be wholly obscured, than from any great merit in the 
‘ translator.” That Potter has merit, and great merit too, asa 
translator, we shall continue to believe, notwithstanding this 
decision. He was the first translator of AZschylus, and had 
fewer critical aids to direct and assist him in the study of his 
author, than his successors have had. But, independently of 
this consideration, his version is an honourable monument of 
his learning and his taste ; it 1s elegant, and if it fails, as un- 
pemionshly it sometimes does, in point of correctness and 

delity, its faults are neither so numerous nor so considerable 
as to warrant a sentence so sweeping in its condemnation. 

In support of his opinion, that a correct poetic version of 
the Agamemnon is impossible, Mr. Boyd selects three examples 
from Potter, in which, though he finds beautiful verses, he 


dves not recognize Aischylus. The first of these is the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘ Fair from the spangled dew-drops, that adorn 
The breathing flowrets of the morn.’ 
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Now all that this example proves, is, that Potter could some- 
times mistake the sense of his author. He has followed Pauw 
in construing a word literally, instead of reading it metaphori- 
cally. Mr. Boyd, however, does not cite this and his other 
examples for.the purpose of depreciating Potter, but only to 
shew how difficult it is for a man to adhere to the original 
when he is translating a Greek ode into English verse. The 
difficulty no scholar will dispute, but these instances are very 
insufficient proofs of the impracticability. of rendering the 
poetry of Aischylus into English verse. The precise sense of 
the original may be conveyed with more exactness in a prose 
version, than in a poetical one ; but it does not follow, that the 
former will give the English reader a clearer idea of the man- 
ner and the spirit of AZschylus, than could be afforded by the 
very best poetical version. Mr. Boyd has chosen his own 
mode of translation; and though we z not perceive the force 
of his arguments in srmetieges, is of its exclusive propriety, 
we cannot but applaud the fidelity and the elegance of his ver- 
sion. He is skilled in the language of his Author, and mani- 
fests an intimate acquaintance with the powers of his own, 
from which his nice perception and correct taste have enabled 
him to select the most appropriate expressions. It would not 
be difficult to point out faults in his version; but, altogether, 
it is a translation of great merit. 

Mr. Symmons’s version is professedly an attempt to super- 
sede Potter’s : ‘ it is a more faithful transcript, and the nu- 
‘ merous errors, totally subversive of the sense, to be met with 
‘in Potter, are avoldie here.’ It would not be difficult to 
select instances in which the sense of the Poet is not very 
correctly elicited by the present Translator, and in which the 
criticism by which he endeavours to establish his readings is 
not conclusive ; but we admit that the version is, in respect to 
rises an improvement on Potter’s. For other qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Symmons must take less credit, and our commenda- 
tion must be given with more reserve. That he appreciates the 
excellencies of his author, and has felt the force of his power- 
ful genius, the spirit which pervades his translation sufficiently 


‘attests. Our objections apply to errors of judgement and 


defects in taste, of which we discern too many proofs in the 
volume before us. Mr. Symmons appears to us to have 
studied brilliancy of effect in producing his version, rather 
than to have aimed at the fae wir of his author’s meaning 
into adequate expressions or perspicuous and correct language. 
His great fault is, a want of simplicity. He is diffuse to ex- 
cess, and expands the sentiments of hia original, till they run 
into tautology. In the choruses, he is often vigorous and 
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sometimes poetical ; but we seldom find in them the nervotis 
compression, and rich brevity of os omgoe which would re- 


mind us of AZschylus. In his translation of these odes, Mr. 
Symmons has released himself from the observance of all rule, 
and carelessly throws together lines of every description, 
except in a few instances, and in these we are seldom gratified 
by the structure of his verse, or the harmony of his numbers. 
Sometimes, in the dialogue, we have varied measures introduced. 
We would not say, in quoting the following passage, er uno 
disce omnes, for we have better verses in the volume; but we 
may venture to ask, what name Mr. Symmons would give to 
such lines as these. 


* CASSANDRA. 


*O rueful, sad wedding! wedding black as midnight, 
When Paris did wed for his kinsmen’s death-dole ! 

© Scamander! Alas! oh, my sweet native stream ! 
Ah, wretch that I am! then f roved by thy stream! 
On thy broad beach reclining while yet I was young, 
And fresh in thy bosquets I carelessly sung : 

But now I am like to wander soon 

By the banks of Acheron, and sing my lays 

To the dank sedges of Cocytus dim!’ p. 107. 


In comparing the translations before us with each other, and 
with Potter’s version, we shall begin with the opening speech 
of the Watchman. 


‘ For ever thus?) O keep me not, ye Gods, 
For ever thus, fix’d in the lonely tower 

Of Atreus’ palace, from whose height 1 gaze 
O’erwatch'd and weary, like a night-dog still 
Fix’d to my post: meanwhile the rolling year 
Moves on, and I my wakeful vigils keep 

By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies. 
The pole is studded o’er; above the rest 
Flame the bright rulers of the midnight hour ; 
Who shed an influence on us mortal men, 
And change our seasons as they roll along.’ Symmons. 


The original of this passage is comprised in six lines; it is 
rendered by Potter as follows : 


‘ Ye fav’ring Gods, relieve me from this toil : 
Fix’d as a dog, on Agamemnon’s roof 

I watch the live-long year, observing hence 
The host of stars, that in the spangled skies 
Take their bright stations, and to mortals bring 
Winter and summer ; radiant rulers —’ 
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The prose version of Mr. Boyd may be applied as a measure 
to adjust the pretensions of these poetic translations. 


‘ Of the Gods I do intreat a deliverance from my toil; an esca 
from this yearly watching, at which, stationed as a dog on the roof 
of the Atridx, 1 have beheld the choir of nightly stars, and those 
bright potentates, beauteous in the firmament, who bring winter and 
summer unto mortals.’ 


No reader of taste can, we think, hesitate to admit the sue 
perior merit of Potter’s version, compared with that of his 
competitor. It is much more in accordance with the simplicity 
of the origmal ; the reading of which it also much more cor- 
rectly represents. There is nothing in Aéschylus, of ‘ keep- 
‘ ing vigils by the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies.’ 
‘ The pole is studded o’er,’ is not either a ys close or a very 
happy pve . Of acrpur—vxreper ounyup. * Boght rulers of 
‘ the midnight hour,’ is not agreeable to the expression of the 
original passage ; and ‘ above the rest,’ which is also un- 
warranted by the Greek text, suggests the question, whether 
higher than the rest of the stars, or brighter than the rest of the 
stars, be intended by the Translator. If ‘ the choir of night 
‘ stars’ be different from the bright potentates, as we think 
the original imports, then both Potter and Symmons have 
erred in confounding them. Schutz understands the bright po- 
tentates as denoting the sun and moon, as Virgil’s ‘ Vos O cla- 
‘ rissima mundi Lumina.’ What is the influence which, sepa- 
rate from changing the seasons, is ascribed to the bright rulers ? 
‘Eschylus is interpreted correctly by Potter and Boyd—* who 
‘ bring winter al summer unto mortals.’ 

The passage which immediately follows the preceding ex- 
tract, presents a difficulty which has exercised the ingenuity of 
the critics, whose several explanations may perhaps be entirely 
set aside by some future commentator, 


* Even now, I watch for the symbol of a torch, the shining flame 
that brings from Troy glad tidings, the announcement of its ure ; 
for thus, I hope that the daring spirit of this woman will be re- 
strained.’ Boyd. 


‘ Here now I watch, if haply I may see 

The blazing torch, whose flame brings news from Troy, 
The signal of its ruin : Hy 6 2 hopes, 

My royal mistress, thinking on her Lord, 

Feeds in her heart.’ Potter. 


‘ Now my eyes watch to see th’ fr: rae signal, 
The fire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Will spread the downfal of proud Ilion’s towers, 
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Swifter than noisy fame or rumouring tongues : 

For so I do interpret the command, . 
And read her thoughts who gave it, haughty soul, 

Our queen, a man in counsel.’ Symmons. 


Stanley’s version of ardg6ovrcr, viro insidiantem, is clearly 
a mistaken one, and is very properly censured, as it is not 
to be supposed that the watchman was acquainted with the 
murderous designs of Clytemnestra. ‘ Thinking on her lord,’ 
the version of Potter, seems to be equally remote from the true 
meaning of the original, which Symmons, after Blomfield, 
renders, ‘ Virilia ineuns consilia, a man in counsel, a manly- 
* minded woman.’ Mr. Boyd follows Schutz in reading, 


+} M = 
Sde yap xparivy 

‘ ’ © , 
Tuvasxos avdpdcovroy earifw xicp. 


which words they understand the watchman as using, to express 
his hope that the queen, so soon as she should be apprised by 
the kindled beacons of her lord’s return, would be restrained 
from her licentious conduct. We doubt the propriety of so in- 
terpreting the words; <2 can refer only to the watchman’s 
ve har out for the signal; and merely his looking out for it, 
while no signal was yet perceived, could not be the restraining 
circumstance. Blomfield reads xpa7% instead of xparw, and sub- 
stitutes Am{or for amg», and gives the meaning more agreeably 
to Symmons’s reading, ‘ Sic enim jubet mulier corde virili pra- 
* dito, expectans. sc. T'roj@ capturam.’ Symmons retains ante, 
which he expounds ‘ in the sense of I think, just as the Ameri- 
* cans use the word I guess, though intending a greater degree 
‘ of positiveness than the word would seem to imply.’ We 
doubt the accuracy of this explanation, which is not supported 
by the example cited in its favour, and rather incline to read 
and interpret with Dr. Blomfield. 

There is a noble passage in the first choral ode, introductory 
to the description which follows of the distress of Agamemnon 
at Aulis, when the sacrifice of Iphigenia was demanded and 
accomplished for the release of the Grecian armament, which 
we transcribe, in the prose of Mr. Boyd, and in the verse of 
Mr. Symmons. 


‘Jove, whoever that Being is, if this title be acceptable to him, 
by this I now address him. Deeply;pondering in my mind, I am un- 
able to discover, if there be any save Jove, through whom I may 
cast off this unprofitable eo of care. He who formerly was great, 


prevailing in unconquered hardiment, can now impart no counsel ; 


and he who next arose, meeting with the threefold conqueror, passed 
away.—But the man who proclaimeth Jove, in the hour of his 
tziumph, shall obtain the fulness of understanding : Jove, who leadeth 
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mortals on the road to knowledge, who enableth them, by suffering, 
to take hold of wisdom. In sleep, their unforgotten sorrows steal 
around the heart, and thus, even against their will, wisdom entereth. 
Such is the rigid dispensation of the Gods, on their hallowed thrones 
sublimely seated.’ p. 6. 


¢ Jove! I invoke thee by the name of Jove, 
If so that title thou dost love, 
Whoe’er thou art, mysterious One above ; 
Reflecting much, nought can [ find but thee, 
Thou mighty Pow’r! so let my soul be free, 
Nor dread misnomer of thy deity ; 
For he, thy predecessor great, 
All arm’d with giant confidence elate, 
Has been of yore 
And is no more. 
And he who second came, 
ls but a name, 
By champion victor in the fight 
Vanquish’d and turn’d to flight : 
But ready be the Pan loud to ring, 
And Jove’s triumphal praises a 
( Wise is the man who a th’ Eterna 
Jove, the great God, 
Who shew’d us mortals wisdom’s road, 
And who, by sapient rule, 
Has made adversity instruction’s school. 
Fear draws the curtain oft at night, 
And makes the sleeper think of woe, 
By coward conscience struck 
In midnight’s secret hour ; 
And those who would not learn before, 
Have learnt perforce great Virtue’s power, 
Gift of the Gods who sit enthroned above 
On azure blazing thrones and seats of living might.’ 


Symmons, p- 18. 
The obscurities of this passage in the original are very 
preat. 


King, ) 





‘ I think,’ says Mr. Boyd, ‘ it is impossible to understand it, un- 
less it refers to the ancient anh Ouranos, or Ceelum ( Calus J 
was considered as the most ancient deity. After reigning for a time, 
he was deposed by his son Saturn; and Saturn was at length de- 
throned by Jupiter. It is most probable that Jupiter is here styled 
the threefold conqueror, because he had subd the Titans; van 
quished his father Saturn ; and overcome the giants.’ 


So the scholiast and most of the commentators explain the 
passage. Potter considers it as «i general reflection 
on the instability of human greatness. e indefiniteness of 
the expressions used by the Poet, affords some countenance to 
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this opinion. vd’ tons rapuSe iy piras, are words to which we 
should have some difficulty in asigning so specific a reference 
as is assumed in applying them to Caelus. ‘ Fear drawing the 
‘ curtain,’ ‘coward conscience striking the sleeper,’ and, ‘ mid- 
‘ night’s secret hour,’ are embellishments from the pen of Mr. 
Symmons. The diction of ASschylus in this passage is re- 
markably simple and unadorned. The latter part of the pre- 
ceding quotation, is strikingly coincident with a passage in the 
book of Job, ch. xxxiii. 15—17., which is not noticed by either 
of the translators. 

The answer of Clytemnestra to the Chorus, who ask, 
whether the rites which she was celebrating were performed 
in consequence of her having received gratifying intelligence, 
or only as the effect of the hopes which she was cherishing, 
appears to be erroneously given by both the translators. ‘ May 
‘ the morning springing from the night its mother, prove a 
* herald of al, according to the proverb,’ is Mr. Boyd’s ren- 
dering. But this appears strange from the lips of the queen, at 
the very moment when she was announcing to the Chorus the 
intelligence which she immediately relates :—* Thoushalt hear 
‘ of a joy beyond thy hopes, for the Greeks have taken the 
‘ city of Priam.’ The preceding part of the speech should, 
therefore, be rendered: ‘ Morning springing from its Mother 
‘ Night, may, according to the proverb, prove a herald of 


‘ good.’ The meaning of Mr. Symmons’s version we do not 
understand. 


‘ Bearing glad tidings, as the proverb runs, 
Rise morning from its kindly mother night.’ 


The morning had already risen. 

The description of the fire signals successively transmitting 
the news that Troy was taken by the Grecian chiefs, is very 
fine. The torches blaze as brightly, and the seas and moun- 
tains gilded by their splendours, are as beautiful in the lines of 
Aeschylus, as they appeared to the watchers who hailed their 
light. Potter, misled by a corrupt reading, represents the 
herald flame as illuminating the Hellespont, after it had reached 
Mount Athos, which is a complete geographical inversion ; he 
has also increased the number of stations by adopting Erica as 
a proper name, instead of translating it heath. We shall give 
the entire description in Mr. Symmons’s version, which, af it 


be more correct than Potter's, is also more diffuse ;_ it is, how- 
ever, executed with spirit. 


‘ CHORUS. 
* But how ? What messenger could come so fast ? 


‘ ‘Sah : 



































Translations of Aischylus. 


* CLYTEMNESTRA. 


‘*Twas Vulcan: sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida’s grove, and thence along the way 
Hither the estafette of fire ran quick : 

Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon, 
Ida to Lemnos and the Hermean ridge : 

Next Athos, craggy mountain, Jove’s own steep, 
Took the great torch held out by Vulcan’s isle. 
Standing sublime, the seas to over-cast, 

| Shone the great strength of the transinitted lamp ; 
“a And the bright heraldry of burning pines, 

Shone with a light all golden like the sun 
Rising at midnight on Macistus’ watch-tower : 
a Nor did Macistus not bestir him soon, 

oa Oporess’d with sleep, regardless of his watch ; 
we But kindled fires, and sent the beacon-blaze 

, To distance far beyond Euripus’ flood, 

To watchmen mounted on Messapian hills ; 
They answer’d blazing, and pass’d on the news, 
The grey heath burning on the mountain top. 
And now the fiery, unobscured lamp 

At distance far shot o’er Asopus’ plain ; 

And up the steep soft rising, like the moon, 
Stood spangling bright upon Cithaeron’s hill. 

, There rose, to give it conduct on the road, 

| Another meeting fire ; nor did the watch 

Sleep at the coming of the stranger light, 

But burnt a greater blaze than those before : 
Thence o’er the lake Gorgopis stoop’d the light, 
And to the mount of Aigiplancton came, 

And bade the watch shine forth, nor scant the blaze. 
They burning high with might unquenchable, 
Fe Send up the waving beard of fire aloft, 

sy Mighty and huge, so as to cast its blaze 
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; > es the glaring promontory steep, 

q Athwart the gulf Saronic all on fire ; 

; Thence stoop’d the light, and reach'd our neighbour watch-tow’'r, 
Arachne’s summit ; and from thence, derived 

. Here to the Atride’s palace, comes this light 

e From the long lineage of the Idean fire. 

1 Such is the course of the lamp-bearing games, 

2 When torches run in solemn festivals 

5 One from another, in succession fill’d, 

e And the last runner and the first is victor. 

t Such are my proofs, and such the signal news, 


Sent by my consort from the plains of Troy.’ pp. 28—31. 


——— 


The miseries of warfare, and, among these, the capture and 
devastation of a hostile city, afford too many images of terror to 
be overlooked by a poet who delights in harrowing up the soul. 
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JEschylus has described the horrors of a sacked city with most 
appalling effect in his Septem contra Thebas, and he has again 
introduced those dire calamities into his Agamemnon. The 
variety which distinguishes each of his descriptions, shews the 
richness of his genius, and the fidelity of his representations. 
We omit the ee in which the state of captured Troy is pic- 


tured, and only notice a part of Mr. Symmons’s version of the 
concluding lines, which we are inclined to think erroneous, 
though he is very positive in asserting its correctness. 


‘ But should they come, their forfeits on their heads, 
With Heaven's high wrath benighted, then indeed 

The curse of blood might follow at their heels, 

And Troy’s ensanguined sepulchres yield up 

Their charnell’d dead to cry aloud for vengeance— 

E’en should not fortune blow them other ills.’ pp. 33—4. 


Mr. Boyd’s translation of this passage is as follows. 


« But even if the army should return without wandering from their 
path, the calamity of the multitudes that have perished, would be on 
the watch for revenge, although no fresh misfortune should arise.’ 


Boyd, p. 12. 


Mr. Boyd reads with Blomfield, avardaxnros—* Quinetiam si 
« nullis erroribus actus redierit exercitus, Diis tamen tra ob eos qui 
‘ interierunt reviviscat, etiam si nihil novi acciderit.’ To this 
reading and interpretation, Mr. Symmons objects, that it is 
contrary to the force and spirit of the text. We differ from 
him in this judgement, and think that the reading and version 
which he rejects, are most agreeable to the sense of the whole 
connected passage, and more forcible and spirited than his 
own. ‘To us it seems very trite for the Poet to say, that if the 
Greeks should return obnoxious to the gods, punishment might 
overtake them. We understand him as saying, that if, in their 
treatment of the captured city, the Greeks should not duly 
reverence the gods, by exercising clemency and temperance, 
though they should escape the perils of their voyage home- 
wards, and reach in safety their native country, even then the 
might not escape the vengeance which they had mee ne 
The herald who arrives at Mycene, to report the capture of 
Troy, describes the storm which, ‘ not unattended by the Di- 
‘ vine displeasure,’ scattered and destroyed many of the Greeks 
on their return; and in the passage before us, the Poet, we 
think, has used a word which alludes to a disaster of this kind; 
avearraxntos, nudlis erroribus actus. 


The preceding passage is a fair specimen of the licence 


which Mr. Symmons allows himself in translating his author. . 
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He professes to be as literal as possible; but into what dif- 
fusive paraphrase has he gone in these lines! ‘ With Hea- 
‘yen’s high wrath benighted’—‘ Troy’s ensanguined sepul- 
‘ chres’—*‘ Charnel’d dead” will in vain be looked for in the 
Poet : out of these six lines, three are superfluous, the first, 
third, and last, expressing sufficiently the sense of the original. 
Mr. Svmmons’s offences of this description are of very frequent 
occurrence, and sapecielly as proceeding from a translator who 
has not been sparing of severity in exposing the incorrect- 
nesses of Potter, they cannot be permitted to pass without 
reprehension. From the numerous passages which we had 
marked in going through Mr. Symmons’s version as examples 
of redundant expression, or of addition to the language of 
/Eschylus, we shall make room only for the following. 
és 3 euros wep) tiix05 
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‘ Others they mourn whose monuments stand 
By Llium’s walls on foreign strand ; 
Where they fell in beauty’s bloom, 
There they lie in hated tomb ; 
Sunk beneath the massy mound, 
In eternal chambers bound.’—Symmons, p. 43. 


How much of the beauty of the lines as they stand in 
Aeschylus, is concealed from the reader by such versification 
as this! The impressive simplicity of the original passage is 
much more faithfully and effectively preserved in the prose of 
Mr. Boyd. 


‘ Other warriors, once blooming in youth, now have their graves in 
the Trojan land: the soil of an enemy covers their remains.’ p. 16. 


Helen, says the Poet, leaving her richly ornamented cham- 
ber, sailed to Ilium, Mveneten. by the breeze of earth-born 
Zephyr. For this, Mr. Symmons gives us the following exube- 
rant description. 


¢ From her curtain’d chamber fled, 
And her golden bridal bed, 

Where all hid the beauteous queen 
Lay in damask bowers unseen ; 
And spread-her flying sails, 

Fann’d by Zephyr’s buxom gales.’ 


Again— 
‘ Out! how the screech-owls scream’d around my house ! 


Bad was the first who came at matin-tide ; 
Another follow’d e’er the sun was set.’ pp- 77. 
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There are no screech-owls screaming in the speech of Cly- 
temnestra, as Aischylus has given it; and matin-tide is an ex- 

ression which, though it may with propriety have place in The 
ie of the Last Minstrel, or Marmion, we should not have ex- 
pected in a translation of an ancient Athenian poet, even if 
there had been in this part of his text, any notes of time refer- 
ring to morning. Both the matin-tide and the sunset of the 
Translator are wanting in the Greek of Aéschylus. Mr. Sym- 
mons’s note on this passage, in correction of Blomfield’s read- 
ing, would not have appeared, if he had looked into the second 
edition of the Agamemnon, which was published previously to 
his own version, and in which the reading of the first is ex- 
changed for that which, Mr. Symmons justly contends, 1s the 
right one. This remark applies to some other animadversions 
which occur in Mr. Symmons’s notes. 

Sound judgement and good taste are, in respect to no part of 
the Agamemnon, ‘more indispensable to successful translation, 
than in the impassioned and abrupt passages in which Cas- 
sandra utters the oracular presages of the prophetic fury which 
impelled her to predict the «nurder of the king, and to declare 
the horrid crimes of the house of Atreus. The sublimity which 
is cast over the whole of those passages, can scarcely be pre- 
served in a version which does not adhere to the order and the 
expressions of the text: amplification is more to be deprecated 
in these scenes, than the most rigid attention to literal render- 
ing. ‘That Mr. Symmons has failed in some instances in which 
he has been at evident pains to succeed in giving us to hear the 
Cassandra of Aeschylus, an extract or two will shew. As a 
specimen of complete tautology; Help, says Cassandra, 1s far 
off, alluding probably to Orestes—aaxa 3 ixas grocrarts; for this 
we have, in Mr. Symmons, 


‘ Where's Succour? fled far off! Where’s Help ? it stands at bay.’ 
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« CAS. O thou wretched woman ! for thou wilt execute the deed, 
while refreshing thy consort with the bath. How shall I declare the 


end? It willspeedily arrive. The hand follows up its strokes rapidly.’ 
Boyd, p. 40. 


*‘ CASSANDRA. 


¢ Alas! ah wretch! ah! what art thou about? 
A man’s im the bath—beside him there stands 
One wrapping him round—the bathing clothes drop, 
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Translations of Asthylus. 


Like shrouds they appear to me, dabbled in blood! 
O for to see what stands there at the end! 

Yet ’twill be quick—’tis now upon the stroke! 

A hand is stretch’d out—and another too! 

As though it were a grasping—look, look, look ! 


Symmons, p. 102. 


Again, in a subsequent passage, Mr. Symmons makes Cas- 
sandra speak as follows : 


‘ The bull is enchafed and hood-wink’d, and roars ; 

His black branching horns have received the death stab ! 
He sprawls and falls headlong ; he lies in the bath, 
Beside the great smouldering caldron that burns ! 

The caldron burns,—it has a deadly blue!’ pp. 104, 105. 


These passages “pees? to us to be much more in character 
with an attempt to burlesque the original, than with a serious 
poetical version. The language of Aschylus is, in the last 
instance, highly metaphorical, approaching the utmost limits 
of poetic privilege; but, soeph strong, it is perfectly in 
agreement with the character of the speaker, and with the cir- 
cumstances to which it is applied. Horns receiving a death- 
blow, roaring, sprawling, and then falling headlong, are expres- 
sions for which Aschylus is not answerable, nor has he fur- 
nished his translator with the smouldering caldron and its 
deadly blue. 

In the speech of Clytemnestra, in which she exults in the 
destruction of her victims, the simple expression which de- 
scribes the fall of Cassandra, 4 3¢ rom—xeuras, 1s thus expanded in 
Mr. Symmons’s version. 


* Now on the earth she lies, stretched out in blood, 
And her dishevell’d tresses sweep the ground : 
Cold sweats of death sit on her marble face ;’ p. 135. 


Of these three lines, the last two are gratuitously supplied 
by Mr. Symmons. 

The character of Clytemnestra is admirably portrayed by 
JEschylus, and is managed in < oe scene in which she appears, 
with great effect. She is bold, daring, and fearless. Medi- 
tating the greatest of crimes, she is successful in concealing 
her guilty purposes ; and is so artful, as to gratify her murder- 
ous feelings by the use of ambiguous expressions, which seem 
to pass her lips as the homage of her reverence and affection 
for her lord, but are in reality the exultations of her soul, confi- 
dently anticipating the execution of her base designs. On 
receiving the intelligence of Agamemnon’s return, she declares 
her joy ; and on his approach, receives him with an address, in 
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50 Translations of schylus. 


which she describes the sufferings which she endured from his 
long-continued absence, and gives utterance to those emotions 
of delight which she could so well feign, and which became 
the congratulations of the moment. There is much beauty 
and much conformity to truth and nature in such effusions as 
these. We should have been glad to avail ourselves of Mr. 
Symmons’s version, in every case, with as much pleasure as 
we cite from it in this instance. 


‘ Meantime, 
The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 
Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks, 
Are quite run out, and left without a drop ; 
And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest, 
Are stain’d with blemish by late watching hours, 
Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 
That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I Jay, my couch beset with visions sad, 
And saw thee oft in melancholy woe |! 
More than the waking Time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 
And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly’s solitary buzz : 
But now my soul, so late o’ercharged with woe, 
Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who has not known what mourning is, 
And now would fain address him thus, e’en thus : 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the mainsheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar whose long shaft trom earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him; 
Ken of the speck of some fair lying land, 
Seen by pale seamen well nigh lost to hope ; 
A fair day sweetest after tempest showers ; 
A fountain fresh, with chrystal running clear, 
To the parch’d traveller who thirsts for drink : 
So in each shift of sad necessity 
*Tis sweet to be deliver’d hard beset. 
Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as these, 
Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due. 
Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now, 
But think upon the sorrows I have borne.’ 


Symmons, pp. 81, 82: 


Potter's version 1s more concise. | 
f ‘ At thy return 
The gushing fountains of my tears are dried, 
Save that my eyes are weak with midnight watchings, 
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Translations of Aeschylus. 


Straining, thro’ tears, if haply they might see. 
Thy signal fires, that claim’d my fix’d attention. 
If they were clos’d in sleep, a silly fly 

Wou’d, with its slightest murm’rings, make me start, 
And wake me to more fears. For thy dear sake 
All this I suffer'd; but my jocund heart 

Forgets it all, whilst I behold my lord, 

My guardian, the strong anchor of my hope, 
The stately column that supports my house, 
Dear as an only child to a fond parent; 
Welcome as land, which the tost mariner 
Beyond his hope descries ; welcome as day 
After a night of storms with fairer beams 
Returning ; welcome as the liquid lapse 

Of fountain to the thirsty traveller ; 

So pleasant is it to escape the chain 

Of hard constraint. Such greeting I esteem 
Due to thy honour : let it not offend, 

For I have suffer’d much.’ 


The variation ‘ Weeping for thee,’ and, ‘ Straining, thro’ 
‘tears,’ in the versions of Symmons and Potter, results from 
the different view which each of these translators takes 
of the original, and not from the error of either of them. 
Boyd reads with Potter and Heath, and this interpretation has 
the sanction of Dr. Blomfield in his note to the passage ; but, 
in his glossary, he seems to favour the other, which Mr. Sym- 
mons has adopted. 

The fine choral ode, beginning tier: pos 769 turtdws, (line 948, 
Biom. Ed.) will afford a fair specimen of Mr. Symmons’s trans- 
lation of the lyrical portions of the tragedy. Potter’s version, 
though faulty in some particulars, will not be dishonoured b 
comparison with this rival translation ; and we shall therefore 
subjoin it. The difficulties of the original are well known to 
scholars. 


‘ CHORUS. 


‘ Why do these portents flit before my eyes, 
Sights which the ancient soothsayer saw ? 
Why does the voice of prophecy arise, 
And fill my soul with awe? 
Why sudden chants within my soul 
That song which ne’er is bought for gold, 
Unorder’d, uncontroll’d, 
And like a prophet speaks, so loud and clear within ? 
Nor will Assurance mount his throne, 
And make his sov’ran way, 
Like the morn’s sun the dreams of night 
Scatters before his orient light, 
When mystery’s a e in empty air. 
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Why is it so? long time is past 
Since on the sandy shore 
The armed ships their cables cast, 
Waiting to waft the soldiers o’er 
From hence to Ilion’s strand. 
And now I see them safe at home, 
Mine own eyes witness they are come ; 
My ill-presaging soul, 
Of its own free accord, 
Not to the lyre or tuneful chord, 
But to the notes of an Erinnys, sings | 
The dirge that round the dead man rings ; oe 
Nor will my lab’ring heart find rest 
In hope or sweet assurance blest. 
Tis not for nought my bowels yearn, 
Tis not for nought within me burn 
Thoughts whose bodings will not fail, 
Whilst my deep-eddying soul 
Goes in a giddy whirlpool round. 
For surely Health in the extreme 
Lies on a dangerous boundary ground, 
For her near neighbour stands Disease, 
And both the party-walls against cach other lean. 
And many a time the gallant argosic, 
That bears man’s destiny with outspread sails 
In full career before the prosp’rous gales, 
Strikes on a hidden rock, 
And founders with a hideous shock. 
‘The wealthy house on shipwreck’'s brim 
With measured sling may overboard 
Some of its precious burden fling, 
But sinks not down itself brimful of woe ; 
For then the gift of Jove two-handed fills 
The yearly furrows, and drives famine off; "I 
Nature and Jove still walk the eternal round, 
And call new riches from the teeming ground. 
But O! upon the earth when once is shed 
Black deadly blood of man, 
Who will call up the black blood from the ground 
With moving incantation’s charm ? 
Check'd not Jove himself the man, 
The mighty leech, who knew so well the art 
To raise the silent dead.’ 
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‘I pause! some Fate from heaven forbids 
The Fate within me utter more, 

Else had my heart outrun my tongue, 
And pour’d the torrent o’er. 

Silence and darkness close upon my soul, 
She roars within, immured, 
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And in the melancholy gloom | 
Of dying embers fades away.’ Symmons, pp. 91—5. 
* CHORUS. 


«STRO. 1. What may this mean? Along the skies 
Why do these dreadful portents roll ? 
Visions of terror, spare my aching eyes, 
Nor shake my sad p ing soul ! 
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a In accents dread, not tun’d in vain, 

os Why bursts the free, unbidden strain ? 
= These are no phantoms of the night, 

a That vanish at the faithful light 

@ Of steadfast confidence. Thou sober pow'’r, 


ag Whither, ah, whither art thou gone ? 

Ee For since the long-pass’d hour, 
When first for Troy the naval band 
Unmoor’d their vessels from the strand, 

Thou hast not in my bosom fix’d thy throne. 


¥ 
# * ANTIS. 1. At length they come: these faithful eyes 
é See them returned to Greece again : 
; Yet, while the sullen lyre in silence lies, 
‘ Erinnys wakes the mournful strain ; 

Her dreadful pow’rs possess my soul, 

And bid the untaught measures roll ; 

Swell in rude notes the dismal lay, 
i And fright enchanting Hope away ; 
iy Whilst, ominous of ill, grim-visag’d Care 
ay Incessant whirls my tortur’d heart, 

Vain be each anxious fear ! 

Return, fair Hope, thy seat resume, 

Dispel this melancholy gloom, 
And to my soul thy gladsome light impart ! 


‘ STRO.2. Ahme, what hope! This mortal state 
- Nothing but cruel change can know. 
Le Shou'd cheerful Health our vig’rous steps await, 
: Enkindling all her roseate glow ; 
Disease creeps on with silent pace, 
And withers every blooming grace. 
Proud sails the bark; the fresh gales breathe, 
And dash her on the rocks beneath. 
In the rich house her treasure Plenty pours ; 
Comes Sloth, and from her well-pois’d sling 
Scatters the piled up stores, 
Yet Disease makes not all her prey: 
Nor sinks the bark beneath the sea: 
And Famine sees the heav’n-sent harvest spring. 


* ANTIS. 2. But when forth-welling from the wound 
The purple-streaming blood shall fall, 
And the warm tide distain the reeking ground, 
Who shall the vanish’d life vocal 
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54 Ancient Chronicles. 


Nor verse, nor music’s magic pow'r, 
Nor the fam'd leech’s boasted lore ; 
Not that his art restor’d the dead, 
Jove’s thunder burst upon his head. — 
But that the Fates forbid, and chain my tongue, 
My heart, at Inspiration’s call, 
Wou’d the rapt strain prolong : 
Now all is dark ; it raves in vain, 
And, as it pants with trembling pain, 
Desponding feels its fiery transports tall.’ Potter. 


The length to which this article has extended, forbids our 
inserting any additional remarks on the criticisms which occur 
in the notes to these translations ; and for the same reason, we 
must abstain from noticing the poetical versions which Mr, 
Boyd has appended to his publication of the Agamemnon, 
They comprise, a translation of the first choral ode of the Qkdi- 
pus Coloneus in verse, executed with much taste and meri- 


torious fidelity, Meleager’s Idyl on the Spring, and transla- 
tions from Gregory Nazianzen. 


I 





Art. IV. 1. The Saxon Chronicle, with an English Translation, and 


Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Kev. J. Ingram, B.D. 
4to. pp. 495. London, 1823. 


9. The History of the Kings of England, and the Modern History of 
William of Malmesbury. Translated from the Latin, by the Kev. 
John Sharpe, B.A. 4to. pp. 643. London. 


I OW are we to account for the peculiar charm which ac- 

companies the perusal of our ancient chronicles,—of such 
among them, at least, as were written by men of fair ability ? 
That there is such a charm, none will deny. It might almost 
seem that, so far from having attained to any improvement in 
this kind of composition, we have eisai and that the 
historians of modern times have sacrificed simplicity and effect 
to formal correctness and systematic arrangement. To a cer- 
tain extent, this is perhaps trae. The models of classical an- 
tiquity may have been too exchusively admired, and there may 
have prevailed too great an insensibility to the beauty and 
attractiveness of our domestic annalists. There is, however, 
another question that must be determined, before we can arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion on this point ;—is this attractive 
quality any thing more than the simple effect of novelty? The 
mind sated with the elaborate periods, subtle disquisitions, and 
dishonest partialities of later narrators, turns delightedly to the 
men of antique times, with their undisguised attachments, theit 
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plain, unvarnished tale, and their nearer view of the transactions 
they describe. Were we to attempt the solution of this in- 
quiry, we should be inclined to take a middle course, and to 
say, in general, that while there is great beauty of a specific 
kind in the simpler narratives of the primary authorities of our 
national story, the plan on which later writers have proceeded, 
is at once the more comprehensive and the more instructive, 
To state simple facts in their due course and cdherence,—to 
describe collateral circumstances, and to specify dates and lo- 
calities,—comprise nearly the whole of the task of the chroni- 
cler; while the after-historian has to gather up the fragments, 
to sift discordant evidence, to weigh conflicting authorities, and 
to pierce throngh the mists and darkness which the reign of 
prejudice, defective knowledge, and the lapse of years, have 
thrown round the characters and occurrences of ancient days. 

William of Malmesbury belongs, however, to a sort of intere 
mediate class. He makes up his tale partly from the resources 
which he has found in older writers, and partly from report, He 
isan admirable story-teller, and we forgive him his occasional 
flourishes and aflectations, in consideration of his richness, hig 
variety, and the bold and expressive touches with which he 
brings out the marking features of individual character, as well 
as the peculiar force of critical cireumstances. The charge of 
credulity seems to us to have been somewhat over-urged. He 
lived in times when to doubt on certain points was an approach 
to heresy ; and he frequently insinuates his suspicions im a way 
that reflects much credit on his honesty and discrimination, 
If his vanity has occasionally led him to depreciate the claims 
of others, his delinquencies of this kind are neither numerous 
vor offensive ; they are, in fact, nearly confined to the instance 
of Ethelwerd ; and even in this case, although he may haye 
been unjust to the substantial merits of that historian, he cans 
not be accused of having exaggerated the fantastic and inr 
jurious peculiarities of his composition. Malmesbury’s dilir 
gence was unbounded. He 


‘ collected every thing within his reach. His materials, as he often 
feelingly laments, were scanty and confined, more especially in the 
earlier annals. The Chronicles of that era afforded him but little; 
yet, of that little he has made the most, through the diligence of his 
research and the soundness of his judgement. His discrimination ia 
selecting, and his skill in arranging, are equally conspicuous. Hig 
inexhaustible patience, his learning, his desire to perpetuate eve 
thing interesting or useful, are at all times evident. Sensibly alive 
to the deficiencies of the historians who preceded him, he constantl 
endeavours to give a clear and connected relation of every even 
Indeed, nothing escaped his observation, which could tend to 
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date the manners of the times in which he wrote. History was the 
darling pursuit of Malmesbury, and more especially biographical 
history, as being, perhaps, the most pleasing mode of conveying in- 
formation. He knew the prevailing passion of mankind for anecdote, 
and was a skilful master in blending amusement with instruction. Few 
historians ever possessed such power of keeping alive the reader’s at- 
tention ; few so ably managed their materials, or scattered so many 
flowers by the way. Of lis apt delineation of character, and happ 

mode of seizing the most prominent features of his personages, it is 
difficult to speak in terms of adequate commendation. He does not 
weary with a tedious detail, ‘ line upon line,’ nor does he complete 
his portrait at a sitting On the contrary, the traits are scattered, 
the proportions disunited, the body dismembered, as it were ; but ina 
moment some master-stroke is applied, some vivid flash of Prome- 
thean fire animates the canvas, and the perfect figure darts into life 
and expression: hence, we have the surly, ferocious snarl of the Con- 
queror, and the brutal horse-laugh of Rufus. Malmesbury’s history, 
indeed, may be called a kind of biographical drama, where, by a 
skilful gradation of character, and variety of personage, the story is 
presented entire, though the tediousness of continued narrative is 
avoided. Again, by saying little on uninteresting topics, and dilat- 
ing on such as are important, the tale, which might else disgust from 
the supineness or degeneracy of some principal actor, is artfully re- 
lieved by the force of contrast; and the mind, which perhaps recoils 
with indi nation from the stupid indifference of an Ethelred, hangs 


with fond delight on the enterprising spirit and exertion of an Iron- 
side.’ pp. xiil, xiv. 


Of Malmesbury himself, but little is known; and the few 
imperfect sketches of his intellectual and moral character are 
only to be collected from the casual intimations supplied by his 
own writings. His descent was Anglo-Norman, and the date 
of his birth may be inferred to have been about 1195. In early 
life, he assumed the ecclesiastical profession in the monastery 
from which he derives his distinctive name; and gradually ad- 
vanced through its various offices, until he ultimately refused 
the appointment of abbot. His death is, on very uncertain 
authority, supposed to have taken place about 1243. He 
distinguished himself by an unremitting pursuit of knowledge, 
and his multifarious reading is evident from the exuberance 
with which he pours out his classical stores. 

The volume before us contains his great work, of which the 
first book contains the history ‘ of the English’ until the union 
of the Saxon monarchies i the person of Ecbert. His materi- 
als are arranged in the following order: the history of the 
kingdom of Kent comes first; then, the West Saxons, the 
Northumbrians, the Mercians, the East Angles, and the East 
Saxgns, succeed, and occupy the whole of the first division. 
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The second book brings down his history to the Norman in- 
vasion; and the remaining three detail the various events of 
English history until the reign of Stephen, and the escape of 
the Empress Matilda from Oxford. Of its literary character, 
as well as of its value as an historical document, we have al- 
ready given our own opinion, accompanying it with a portion 
of the critical estimate furnished by Mr. Sharpe, who has en- 
titled himself to the highest credit by his admirable execution 
of a difficult task. We could not fully exemplify the manner 
of Malmesbury as an historian, without more copious extracts 
than would suit our convenience, or gratify our readers ; but, as 
a specimen of the romantic decorations with which he has re- 
lieyed the sobriety of authentic narrative, we shall venture on 
the following legend. 


Ancient Chronicles. 


«I shall relate what I recollect having heard, when I was a boy, 
from a certain monk of our house, a native of Aquitain, a man in 
years, and a physician by profession. ‘‘ When I was seven years old,”’ 
said he, “ despising the mean circumstances of my father, a poor 
citizen of Barcelona, I surmounted the snowy Alps, and went into 
Italy. There, as was to be expected in a boy of that age, seeking my 
daily bread in great distress, I paid more attention to the food of my 
mind, than of my body. As I grew up, I eagerly viewed many of 
the wonders of that country, and impressed them on my memory. 
Among others, I saw a perforated mountain, beyond which the in- 
habitants supposed the treasures of Octavian were hidden. Many 
persons were reported to have entered into these caverns for the pur- 
a of exploring them, and to have there perished, being bewildered 

y the intricacy of the ways. But, as — any apprehension 
restrain avaricious minds from their intent, I, with my co j 
about twelve in number, meditated an expedition of this nature, either 
for the sake of plunder, or through curiosity. Imitating, therefore, 
the ingenuity of Daedalus, who brought Theseus out of the Labyrinth 
by a conducting clue, we, also, carrying a large ball of thread, 
fixed a small post at the entrance. ‘l'ying the end of the thread to 
it, and lighting lanthorns, least darkness as well as intricacy, should 
obstruct us, we unrolled the clue, and fixing a post at every mile, 
we proceeded on our journey along the caverns of the mountain, in 
the best manner we were able. Every thing was dark and big with 
horror ; the bats flitting from holes, infested our eyes and faces: the 
path was narrow, and made dreadful on the left hand by a precipice, 
and a river flowing beneath it. We saw the way bestrewed with bare 
bones: we wept over the carcases of men yet in a state of putrefac- 
tion, who, indeed by hopes similar to our own, had in vain at- 
tempted, after their entrance, to return. After some time, however, 
and many alarms, arriving at the further outlet, we beheld a lake of 
softly murmuring waters, where the waves came gently rolling to the 
shores. A bridge of brass united the opposite banks. Beyond the 
bridge were seen golden horses of great size, mounted by golden 
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riders, and all those other things which are related of Gerbert. The 
mid-day beam of Phaebus darting upon them with redoubled splen- 
dour, eadled the eyes of the beholders. Seeing these things ata 
distance, we should have been delighted with a nearer view, meaning, 
if fate would permit, to carry off some portion of the precious aoe 
Animatiog each other in turn, we prepared to pass over the lake. All 
our effurts, however, were in vain: fur, as soon as one of the com- 
pany, more forward than the rest, had put his feot on the hither 
edge of the bridge, immediately, wonderful to hear, it became de- 
pressed, and the further edge was elevated, bringing forward a rustic 
of brass, with a brazen club, with which, dashing the waters, he so 
clouded the air, as completely to obscure both the day and the 
heavens. The moment the foot was withdrawn, peace was restored, 
The same was tried by many of us, with exactly the same result, 
Despairing, then, of getting over, we stood there some little time ; 
and, as long as we could, at least glutting our eyes with the gold, 
Soon alter, returning by the guidance of the thread, we found a 
silver dish, which being cut in picces and distributed in morsels, only 
irritated the thirst of our avidity without allaying it. Consulting to- 
gether, the next day, we went to a professor of that time, who was 
sail to know the unutterable name of God. When questioned, he 
did not deny his knowledge, adding, that so great was the power of 
that name, that no magic, no witchcralt could resist it. [iring him 
at a great price, fasting and confessed, he led us, prepared in the 
same manner, to a fountain. Taking up some water [rom it in a silver 
vessel, he silently traced the letters with his fingers, until we under- 
stood with our cyes, what was unutterable with our tongues. We 
then went confidently to the mountain, but we found the further 
outlet beset, as | beheve, with devils, hating, forsooth the name of 
God, which was able to destroy their inventions. In the morning, a 
Jew-necromancer came to me, excited by the report of our attempt ; 
and, having inquired into the matter, when he heard of our want of 
enterprise, ‘ You shall see,’ said he, venting his spleen with loud 
laughter, * how far the power of my art can prevail? And imme- 
diately entering the mountain, he seon after came out again, bring- 
ing, as a proo! of his having passed the lake, many things which I had 
noted beyond it; indeed, some of that most precious dust which 
turned every thing touched by it into gold: not that it was really so, 
but only retained this appearance until washed with water; for no- 
thing effected by necromancy can, when put into water, deceive the 
sight of the beholders.” ’ 


The Saxon Chronicle is a record of high and original autho- 
rity, containing the * testimony of contemporary writers to the 
‘ most important transactions of our forefathers, both by sea and 
‘ land, from their first arrival in this country to the year 1164.’ 
It comprises, though m a scattered form, a great mass of in- 
valuable information concerning the government, history, and 
habits of our ancestors; their agriculture, their architecture, 
their coinage, their traffic, their laws, liberties, and religion. 
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Mr. Ingram has, moreover, enriched the present edition with 
many previously unpublished specimens of Saxon poetry. 


« Philosophically considered,’ he observes, ‘ this ancient record is 
the second great phenomenon in the history of mankind, For, if we 
except the sacred annals of the Jews, contained in the several books 
of the Old Testament, there is no other work extant, ancient or mo- 
dern, which exhibits at one view, a regular and chronological pano- 
rama of a PEOPLE, described in rapid succession by different writers, 
through so many ages, in their own vernacular LANGUAGE. 
Hence it may safely be considered, not only as the primeval source 
from which all subsequent historians of English affairs have princi- 
pally derived their materials, and consequently the criterion by 
which they are to be judged, but also as the faithful depository of our 
national idiom ; affording at the same time, to the scientific investiga- 
tor of the human mind, a very interesting and extraordinary example 
of the changes incident to a language, as well as to a nation, in its pro- 
gress from rudeness to refinement.’ 


Every thing relating to the authors of this Chronicle lies in 
perfect obscurity, notwithstanding the gene attempts of the 
present Editor to elicit something like illustration from other 
sources. As a composition, its prevailing characteristic is 
simplicity: its facts are put forward in the most inartificial 
way possible. For instance: 


‘ A.D. 448. This year Jolin the Paptist shewed his head to two 
monks, who came from the eastern country to Jerusalem for the sake 
of prayer, in the place that whilom was the pees of Herod.’ 

‘ A.D. 455. This year Hengest and Horsa fought with Wurt- 

ern the king, on the spot that is called Aylesford. His brother 


lorsa being there slain, Hengest afterwards took to the kingdom with 
his son Esc.’ ' 


Occasionally, however, the annalist ventures on a somewhat 
more highly coloured language. 


‘ A.D. 473. This year Hengest and Esc fought with the Welsh, 
yo took immense booty.’ And the Welsh fled jrom the English like 
ue.” 
_And sometimes the fine English spirit breathes through the 
simple expression in ‘ words that burn.’ 


* A.D. 878. This year about mid-winter, after twelfth-night, the 
Danish army stole out to Chippenham, and rode over the land of the 
West-Saxons ; where they settled and drove many of the people over 
sea ; and of the rest, the greatest part they rode down, and subdued 
to their will—aLL BUT ALFRED THEIR KING. He, with @ little 
band, uneasily sought out the woods and fastnesses of the moors.’ 


The following extract will afford a fair example of the gene- 
ral character of this venerable chromcle. 
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‘ A.D. 755. This year, Cynewulf, with the consent of the West. 
Saxon council, deprived Sebright, his relative, for unrighteous deeds, 
of hiskingdom, except Hampshire; which he retained until he slew the 
alderman who remained the longest with him. Then Cynewulf drove 
him to the forest of Andred, where he remained, until a swain stabbed 
him at Privett, and revenged the alderman, Cumbra. The same 
Cynewulf fought many hard battles with the Welsh; and about one 
and thirty winters after he had the kingdom, he was desirous of expel- 
ling a prince called Cyneard, who was the brother of Sebright. But 
he hinviag understood that the king was gone, thinly attended, ona 
visit to a lady at Merton, rode after him, and beset him therein ; sur- 
rounding the town without, ere the attendants of the king were aware 
of him. When the king found this, he went out of doors, and de- 
fended himself with courage ; till, having looked on the etheling, he 
rushed out upon him, and wounded him severely. Then were they 
all fighting against the king, until they had slain him. As soon as the 
king's thanes, in the lady’s bower, heard the tumult, they ran to the 
spot, whoever was then ready. The etheling immediately offered them 
life and rewards, which none of them would accept, but continued 
fighting together against him, till they all lay dead, except one British 
hostage, and he was severely wounded. hen the king’s thanes that 
were behind, heard in the morning that the king was slain, they rode to 
the spot, Osric his alderman, and Wiverth his thane, and the men that 
he had left behind ; and they met the etheling at the town, where the 
king lay slain. The gates, however, were locked against them, 
which they attempted to force; but he promised them their own 
choice of money and land, if they would grant him the kingdom; re- 
minding them, that their relatives were already with him, who ,would 
never desert him. To which they answered, that no relative could be 
dearer to them than their lord, and that they would never follow his 
murderer. Then they besought their relatives to depart from him, 
safe and sound. They replied, that the same request was made to 
their comrades that were formerly with the king, “* And we are as re- 
gardiess of the result,” they rejoined, “ as our comrades who with 
the king were slain.” Then they continued fighting at the gates, till 
they rushed in, and slew the etheling and all the men that were with 
him, except one, who was the godson of the alderman, and whose life 
he spared, though he was often wounded. This same Cynewulf 
reigned one and thirty winters. His body lies at Winchester, and 
that of the etheling at Axminster.’ 


Mr. Ingram has bestowed great labour on the present publi- 
cation. To an enlarged and greatly amended original text, he 
has added, besides a well executed translation, valuable notes 
and a large collection of various readings. He deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen for undertaking the task, and we 
trust that he will find, other opportunities of employing his 
knowledge and ability in the flustration of our Racol anti- 
quities. 
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Art. V. 1. Bible Society in Ireland. A full Account of the Pro- 
ceedings at a Meeting held Nov. 9. 1824, at Carrick on Shannon, 
ero between the Protestants and Catholics; for the Discus- 
sion of the important Question as to the Right of distributing the 
Scriptures among the Population of that Country. 12mo. Price 6d. 


2. The Speak-out of the Roman Catholic Priesthood: or Popery 
unchangeably the same in its persecuting Spirit, and in its deter- 
mined Hostility to the Circulation of the ee ina Report of 
the Proceedings at the Anniversary of the Carlow Bible Society, 
held 18th mm 19th Nov. 1824. With a Preface, containing the 
Marks of Corruption in the Church of Rome, by the Admirable 
Skelton. 12mo. pp. 84. Price Is. 


war is to be done with poor Ireland,—that most misgo- 

verned, benighted, distracted, infatuated country? If 
the island could but be floated away into the Atlantic a few 
meridians further west, it would be for the peace and comfort 
of these realms to let her govern herself. Or if Ireland were as 
far off as Canada, she might be more manageable. As matters 
are, however, Ireland is, and must remain, a part of this United 
empire, governed, ecclesiastically, by the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; a state of things much like what Spain 
would present, if governed by the Church of Geneva. Hence 
arises the great difficulty. To preserve the Church Establish- 
ment, that is to say, its immense revenues inviolate, when not 
one fourteenth part of the Irish population belongs to that 
Church,—to perpetuate a most flagrant public robbery for 
the sake of vated rights and state patronage,—is the one sim- 
ple object of all the penal laws, Orange Societies, university peti- 
tions, and other efforts, parliamentary and unparliamentary, that 
have been had recourse to for the purpose of quieting the Irish. 
This is the real difficulty with which the Aministration have to 
contend. Lord Eldon knows it, and Mr. Canning knows it; 
but Mr. Hume first ventured to let out the secret to the public. 
Session after session, the Catholic Question, as it is termed, 
came on for grave debate, and the friends of Emancipation re- 
newed their annual panegyrics on the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, and tried their utmost to cajole the House into a good 
opinion of Popery; and Mr. Peel and his friends were heard 
maintaining, in reply, the expediency of adhering to the good 
old system—at least for the present. But all this while, not a 
hint was dropped on either side about the tithes and church es- 
tates. The one party, petitioning for a boon, said not a word 
about the real grievance ; and the other party, in refusing that 
boon, gave every reason but the true one. But can any person 
doubt that ecclesiastical emancipation is what the Roman Ca- 
tholics really seek? And what does such emancipation mean, 
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but the restoration of their fallen church to its pristine splen- 
dour? If there isa member of the Honse of | who 
dreams that the Papists will be satisfied with any thing short of 
this, he must be one of the simplest representatives of the na- 
tional wisdom that ever obeyed the call of the division bell, 
Who are they in Ireland that chiefly excite the clamour for 
Emancipation, but the priests,—the class whom all the con- 
cessions would benefit as little as they would conciliate. The 
abrogation of all the penal disqualifications would leave the 
priest just where it found him, still exposed to the mortification 
of seeing his flock fleeced by the heretics, while he, the true 
shepherd, is obliged to live on potatoes and sour milk. But 
will the laity be satisfied with Emancipation? Will five mil- 
lions of emancipated Catholics be more willing to have their 
money taken from them to build churches with for half a million 
of Protestants? Will the Church appear to them less in the 
character of an oppressor, than it did before? If not, itisa 
delusion to represeht the peace and safety of Ireland as hinging 
merely on the Catholic Question. The evil lies much deeper. 
We by no meang intend to urge these considerations as 
making altogether against the Catholic claims. For, in the 
first place, the substantial justice of those claims is not affected 
by the sinister views or ulterior expectations of the Irish Catho- 
lics themselves, It forms no reason for not performing an act 
of national justice, that the parties may possibly not be satisfied 
with the award. Lreland claims the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the Union, to which the national honour is pledged: it isa 
very poor excuse for a flagrant breach of faith, to turn round 
say ; You are a set of rascally Papists, and we cannot trust 
you,now we have taken you into our political embrace. ‘The 
character of Popery and that of the Irish Papists, were surely as 
well known in 1801, as they are in 1825. And yet, we believe 
that many persons once warmly in favour of the Catholi¢ 
claims, have of late become adverse to any concessions to the 
Irish, because they have only just now made the discovery, that 
Popery is the same that all history attests it to be, a monstrous 
system of fraud, superstition and cruelty. The late i 
in Ireland, the menacing attitude taken by certain Trish dema- 
es, and the determined hostility manifested by the priest- 
ood against the progress of education and the circulation of 
the res —have, we have reason to think, converted a 
vast number of emancipation-men to Mr. Peel’s way of think- 
ing; have, as they would say, opened their eyes, which, assu- 
,Tmust have beens before. they shudder at 
ing such men with power. We rejoice that their eyes are 
ate the evils and dangers of Popery ; and ét will be a 
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moat happy result of the proceedings alluded to, should Pro- 
testants in general be roused from their criminal apathy dnd 
supineness. The English Government have been instrumental 
in setting up Popery m every part of the continent of Europe. 
Lords Liverpool and Eldon have assisted in Roma Leo into 
the hands of the French Papists, the Sardinian Papists, the 
Neapolitan Papists, and the Spanish Papists, and the Pope 
himself, with the entire acquiescence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and every other primate and prelate of the Umted 
Kingdom except one ; and now do we affect to be afraid of 
Popery at home? Trafy, Popery is not a worse thing in Tre- 
land, than it is in Spain; nor could it ever. have become dan- 
gerous to us as existing so near home, had we not, a8 a nation, 
assisted in restoring its political ascendancy abroad. The 
danger of Popery has always been considered as oe rinci- 
pally from the ecclesiastical subjection of Roman Catholies to 
a foreign jurisdiction,—from the political relations of the Ro- 
mish clergy. Now, if ever Popery should Become formidable 
in Ireland, throngh the operation of foreign support or forei 
influence, whom shall we have to thank but the statesmen who 
have raised up for Papal Ireland, powerful allies in the Pope, 
the Jesuits, and the Bourbons ? 

But the question before the nation is, not whether we should 
set up Popery in Ireland, as we have in other countries, and 
put power into the hands of ‘the Irish priesthood, as we have 
into those of the Spanish monks,—but whether Parliament 
should persist in withholding from five millions of our fellow 
snbjects,—from five sevenths of the frish nation, the common 
rights of citizens ;—whether there is either wisdom, equity, or 
sound policy in perpetuating injurious restrictions and @isqua- 
lifieations, which ‘afford no real security to the Protestant me 
terest, bat which strengthen the hands of the Romish priest- 
hood, and ander which Popery has flourished and increased in 
Ireland to a portentous extent. That these disqualifications 
have powerfully contributed to that iucrease, is the opinion of 
the best informed Irish Protestants. There can be no doubt 
that they are one main source of the odium attaching to the 
Irish Establishment, and they furnish the disaffected with not 
merely a specious topic, but'a substantial ground of complaint, 
Those disqualifications, m fact, tie the hands of Government 
more than they do those of the Papists. The ion is not, 
whether the Roman Catholics of Ireland are to be trasted with 
office, but whether Lord Eldon and the rest of his Majesty's 
privy council can be trasted with the liberty of ng 
them. The —— inal design of the Test Act, it ‘is well known, 
Was to inipose fetters on the royal prerogative, to curb the exe- 
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cutive. To represent the disqualifying statutes as any barriet 
against the progress of Popery, is idle in the extreme. They 
have not stopped the progress of Dissent in England, nor is it 
in the nature of things possible that they should check the 
wth of Popery in Ireland. What earthly purpose then have 
ey answered, but that of perpetuating the most impolitic 
party distinctions between Papists and Protestants, and super- 
adding a sense of injury to aaa animosity in the minds of 
the great body of the nation ? 
ere this immense barrier to conciliation removed, the Irish 
priesthood, as we have already remarkéd, would remain in pre- 
cisely the same predicament as before: they would not be 
benefited in any respect, but they would be deprived of the 
advantage attaching to the ministers of a persecuted faith. 
They would not be satisfied, but they would be, at least on 
one point of just complaint, silenced. Thereare the best rea- 
sons in the world for not giving the Church of Rome, as a 
Church, the least’ portion of political power. It always has 
been, it always will be, an intolerant and, where it has the 
power, a gee. church. Power is what, no doubt, the 
priests sigh for—ecclesiastical power ; and that is just the one 
thing which no wise Government would ever concede to them 
in any form or measuré whatsoever. They long to see their 
Church again lifting her mitred head in the high places of the 
State,—to recover their alienated cathedrals, and benefices, and 
endowments ; and that hope, they ought to be unequivocally 
and energetically told, they shall never see realized. Every 
sincere Irish Catholic must wish to see his religion re-esta- 
blished in that country ; and, according to Paley’s doctrine, 
his expectation is most reasonable. ‘ If,’ says that Writer, ‘ the 
‘ dissenters from the establishment become a majority of the 
‘ people, the establishment itself ought to be qualified or al- 
‘tered.’ The Roman Catholic Dissenters are not a majority of 
the united kingdom; but, in Ireland, they are an immense 
majority. But for the Union then, it would seem, upon Pa- 
ley’s principle, that the Roman Catholic ought to be the esta- 
blished religion of Ireland, as it is that of Canada. Leaving 
the advocates of ecclesiastical establishments to dispose of that 
difficulty, we would say to the Irish and to the English Catho- 
lics: As men and as subjects, we nise your claim to all 
civil immunities in common with ourselves, but your Church, 
pice: aarp that of Constantinople, or that of Mecca, is in- 
capable of alliance with a Protestant government ;—an esta- 
blishment within these islands you never shall have. Think 
not that political intrigue shall ever compass such a measure. 
Should half His Majesty’s privy council turn Papists, and a 
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British House of Commons are recreant to the Constituti on, 


there is a voice in the Engli , which would even then 
make itself respected and ra The English Dissenters, 
the Scotch nation, will never allow it. 5 cal 
All this might be said, however, with far better grace and 
tenfold effect, if the Government had higher ground to- stand 
upon in their present treatment of the Irish. The reasons for 
not giving the Papists ecclesiastical power, is as strong as eyer 
it was; but we are deprived of the strength of that reasoning, 
when the question relates to the continuance of penal restric- 
tions, the original pretence for which has ceased. The exist, 
ence of a Pretender'to the Throne of England, rendered such 
extraordinary precautions necessary for protection of the 
State, since every Papist was presumed to be in heart a Jaco 
bite: And even while Napoleon was our neighbour, with seve- 
ral disposable brothers of the imperial family, there might be 
some lurking apprehension in the mind of Lord Eldon, that the 
Irish Papists would prefer a monarch of that dynasty. Butsince 
his fall, and the previous death of Cardinal York, if the crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland were placed at the absolute di 
of our good friend of the Vatican to-morrow, we think that 
his Holiness would be not a little pazzled on whom to confer 
it. The whole foreign policy of England proves, however, 
that no danger is ap mahandae from any such quarter. The 
perpetuation of the Glorious Memory and the Orange interest 
iu Ireland, therefore, is to be ascribed to any thing rather than 
to the influence of constitutional Whig principles. Such as- 
sociations have ceased to have any rational object; their lan- 
guage has become worse than unmeaning ; nor has the Protes- 
tant religion more formidable enemies in Ireland, than the 
Orange faction. iT, 
If the Catholic claims can be granted without compromising 
the security of the Protestant interest in these realms, no one 
but an Orangeman would wish to see them any longer withheld; 
In determining this question, however, we are not to look 
merely at the contingent danger of conceding them, but at the 
positive danger of refusing them. We have, on the one hand, 
to contemplate the political mischiefs which might in possi- 
bility arise from having some few hundreds of Roman Catholic 
laity distributed over the kingdom, and intermixed with Pro- 


testants, in the possession of civil offices at the disposal of the 
State ; and to set against this, on the other hand, we have the 
actual danger of excluding five millions of Roman Catholic 
subjects from eligibility to office, and of cutting them off, by 
this means, from all communication with the Crown as the 
fountain of honour,—severing, by this means, a bond of union 
Vou. XXIII. NS. } 
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between the sovereign and the people, the strength of which is 

by all our politicians well understood,—and intercepting alto- 

“gel as regards the em ge of the Irish nation, that secret 
ut 


potent influence which, in this country, is found more than 
sufficient to counteract and overpower the democratic elements 
of our constitution. Whatever advantage Protestantism m 
derive from being the religion of the State, is lost in Ireland, 
because the whole Catholic population are placed out of the 
reach of the influence of the Crown, and are totally and abso- 
jutely under that of a democratic priesthood. Those whom 
the prospect of secular advantage is sufficient to convert to the 
state religion, are, happily, but few: the direct influence which 
the Protestant Church has been able to exert in this way in 
Ireland, is next to nothing. But the indirect influence of the 
Crown, acting upon the’feelings and expectations of all to whom 
the career of honourable advancement is thrown open, is immea- 
surably greater than that of any specific bribes or bounties by 
which only the dishonest can be tempted. To withdraw the 
Catholic laity, then, in some measure, from the unchecked in- 
fluence of the priesthood, to counteract the identifying effect 
of a common cause between the priesthood and the people,—a 
hostile combination most fearful,—we could wish to see the 


barriers of party broken down, and every remnant of the penal’ 


Jaws of Ireland swept away. 


We say, that the Romish Church is not to be trusted with 
the slightest measure of ecclesiastical power. Ecclesiastical 
power of all kinds, indeed, and in all hands, is an engine of 
mischief. Protestants are to be trusted with it, scarcely more 
than Papists. That which constitutes the broad distinction 
between the Romish Church and the English Establishment, 
is, that, strictly speaking, the Church in this country has no 
substantive power. The English Constitution does not reco 
nize that monstrous anomaly, power ecclesiastical. That which 
bears the name is, in fact, a mere modification of the civil law; 
and even in the forms of ecclesiastical proceedings, there is @ 
striking opposition to the character and spirit of our other in- 
stitutions, which bespeaks them to have had a different origin 
from the trial by jury and the practice of the other courts. But 
Popery is but another name for ecclesiastical tyranny of the 
most odious description. It founds its claims on the denial of 
the right of private judgment, and seeks to destroy humat 
freedom in its first principles, by stripping man of the charac- 
ter of a free agent. The civil power itself is viewed as its 
subordinate agent and instrument, and the State, as but the 
handmaid of the Church. Popery is not less a traitor to the 
rights of the throne, than a conspirator against the liberties of 
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the people. Still, it is saying too much, that every Roman 
Catholic must be an abettor of the claims of his Church. The 
reverse is notoriously the fact. Among the members of the 
Church of Rome, have ranked some of the most i 
patriots and champions of the rights of mankind. All ex- 
perience is against the principle of our penal laws, thata Pa- 
pist, as such, is not to be trusted with any measure of civil 
power. Irish Catholics are found trust-worthy in all the de- 
partments and relations of private society. As servants, they 
are confidentially employed by Protestants without distrust ; as 
merchants and tradesmen, they are found honourable ; as sub- 
jects, they are of unimpeached loyalty: is it not, then, moii- 
strous to stigmatise them as incapable of exercising with in- 
tegrity, the functions of a justice of the peace or a constable? 

Among the members of the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland, there are many most exemplary and estimable indivi- 
duals,—men whose characters are untainted by the spirit of 
their own institutions, who shew themselves friends to educa- 
tion, and who are most conscientious in promoting the religi- 
ous instruction of their flocks. Such men are personally 
entitled to our warmest admiration. But, were it proposed to 
extend to the Irish priesthood any measure of political power, 
these individual instances of enlightened zeal and liberality, 
would not weigh a feather against the mass of overwhelmi 
evidence ehiah establishes the opposite tendency of the Papal 
system. The greater part of the Irish priesthood, there is too 
much reason to believe to be men of an opposite description— 
ignorant, intolerant, seditious, malignant. e scenes to which 
we shall presently advert, exhibit dane ministers of Popery in 
their true light. But here is the strange error of our policy ! 
Against these men, the disqualifying statutes arm us with no 
securities; nor would their repeal emancipate the priest from 
any one restraint that is now laid upon him. The punitive 
operation, too, of these statutes—for they are unquestionably 
of a penal character—falls exclusively on the laity. Thus we 
visit the sins of the teacher on his disciples, punishing, not the 
criminal, but the dupe; and, under the pretence of | urag- 
ing Popery, pronounce a sentence of political exclusion against 
a nation. But what is the very worst feature of our absurdly 
consistent policy, while taking all these precautions against 
the intrusion of Popery into places of power and trust, the 
State has adopted no steps, but that of building useless churches, 
to reclaim the people from their errors; as if Popery were an 
evil to be deprecated only so far as it endangered the Church ! 

At length, we suspect, that crisis so often - ated, 
nae artived, 06 18. RAe Sh SRM SRS is in 
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mean the Church of Ireland,—in danger as to her immense 
revenues and disgraceful wealth. The old subject of Emanci- 
pation has grown stale, and things are taking a new turn, 
which will probably accelerate some decisive measures—either 
concessions to the Irish, or an increase of our military force in 
Ireland, for the Papists are penitat | beginning to ‘ speak out.” 
It is probable, that the violence of the Catholic leaders will 
defeat their own cause. A British House of Commons may 
not choose to be bullied even into an act of justice. We 
could have wished that the boon had not been withheld, till it 
wit no longer be received with ena 
he only sort of Catholic Em 

would deserve the name, is, we readily admit, emancipation 
from superstition and ecclesiastical bondage. Whatever may 
be the grievances of the Irish, and never was a nation more 
aggrieved, the grand calamity of the country, ‘ the quintessence 
‘of all the evils under which it has groaned for ages,’ is 
Porgery. ‘It is this,’ says the Editor of “ The Speak-out,” 
‘which has taken from the people the capacity of improvement, 
‘ and rendered them totally unfit to receive the precious boon of 
‘ liberty. Emancipation cannot set the Catholics of Ireland 
* free: the mind ischained, the whole thinking faculty of the 
“ land is benumbed, perverted, and debased by this religion of 
* priests and their domination.’ The proceedings at Carlow 


form, indeed, a worthy sequel to the miracles of Prince Ho-— 


henlohe. The fanaticism and the ferocity are alike worthy of 
the fg ages. The circumstances alluded to, are thus briefly 
stated. 


* The Anniversary of the Carlow Bible Society was appointed to be 
held at the Presbyterian Meeting House, in that town, on Nov. 18, 
1824. On the morning of that day, the place of meeting was crowd- 
ed to excess; and Colonel Rochfort was voted into the Chair, A 
conversation then took place on account of some of the police heing in 
the assembly, but it appearing that they attended only as auditors, in 
common with others, the subject was dropped. The Rev. Mr. Now- 
lan then inquired whether any persons were to be permitted to 
besides the members of the Bei ’ contended for the of 
the Roman Catholic Priests to be iened: This assumed right, Mr. 
Daly contended against ; but said, that as they appeared anxious for 
discussion, he w concede that to them as a favour, which he re- 
fused as aright, and moved an adjournment of the business of the. 
Society, until the proposeti discussion should have terminated. This 
having been acquiesced in, an animated discussion took place, which 
is detailed at length in the following pages. The discussion was ad- 
journed, at a late hour in the evening, to the next day. After an at- 


tempt made on Friday morning by the Priests again to interrupt even 


the discussion induced by the Rev. Mr. Pope, a 





ancipation, however, which 
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tant Clergyman, resumed his argument, taking it up where he had 
been interrupted on the preceding evening. ‘This gentleman, by his 
voice, his manner, his eloquence, and his erudition, arrested the at- 
tention of the savages by whom he was surrounded, for three hours 
and twenty-five minutes, the which he occupied in speaking. 
When he had finished, the declared that no one member of 
their body was competent to the task of answering Mr. Pope, and re- 
quired permission for three of their party to shen in reply. This re- 
quisition was by Mr. Daly, as in that case the 
would be interminable : but he declared his own readiness, as well as 
that of his Reverend Brethren, to hear any one of their opponents for 
the space of time occupied by Mr. Pope. Opposition, however, was 
just what the Priests wanted. Mr. M’Sweney, one of the 
then insisted upon propounding a question to Mr. Pope, w the 
latter gentleman immediately consented to answer ; but the answer, 
of course, was not satisfactory either to the Priests or to their party. 
From the subsequent transactions, it appears evident that the Sy - 
was, to consume the time until darkness, the better to enable 
conspirators to achieve, by brutal violence, that which they were un- 
able to effect by argument or reason. Tickets had been issued the 
preceding evening, as will be seen by our report, to two Gentlemen— 
one on behalf of each of the opposing parties; and while the Rev. 
Mr. Morgan distributed the greater proportion of his to Ladies, who 
exclusively occupied the gallery, e Rev. Father O’Connell, the 
Priest of the town, placed his in the hands of much more efficient 
rters, where the affair wasto be terminated by bludgeon versus Bi 
le. Mr. Nowlan, a Priest, having addressed the Meeting, the Rev. 
Mr. Shaw rose to reply ; and this appeared to be the signal for vio- 
lence and outrage. The yells and vociferations proceeding from the 
mob, which almost exclusively oceupied the body of the Mi - 
house, were of a most terrific description ; and the calls to have 
Priest's “ question’ answered, were most astounding. At length the 
violence of voice having nearly expended itself, the ruffians 
to more unequivocal manifestations of what their ultimate intentions 
were. A rush was made over the partitions by which the 
divided—the barriers were forced which excluded the Meeti 
the speakers and members of the Committee—and the whole 
the body appeared to be directed towards the platform erected on the 
right of the Chair for the Protestant Clergymen who took a in the 
a 


te 


discussion. The lights were nearly. all exti and 
ance presented at this moment was and terrific, 
Gadieas preserved <n -Ouen Damen ecpnatinh taal 
ergy were ) , at 
Carlow, reached the platform by a private ra wbnwrvege: 
the vestry-room, a few seconds before the mob had attained it, 
purpose of communicating to Mrs Daly and at all 
aware of what was going on within doors,) that he would not be an- 
swerable fer the safety of their lives if they ventured into the street, 
Perceiving the state of fury displayed by those within, this Gentleman 
promptly prevailed on the Clergymen not to lose a moment in effecting 
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their escape, which he fortunately afforded them the means of accour- : 
plishing, by assisting them over a wall eight feet high into an adjoin- 


ing 
upti 
mob from the scene of action. When the rioters reached the plat- 
form, and found that their intended victims had , no descrip- 
tion can give an adequate idea of their fury. Father O’Connell 
mounted the pulpit, having declared the Bible to be a most per- 


nicious book, gave God thanks for the triumph obtained by him and. 


his party. ‘Thanks were voted to Col. Rochfort by acclamation.’ 


pp. 1—3. 

The proceedings at Carrick on Shannon were unattended 

with any disturbance, but it had been deemed necessary to have 

a party of the police in readiness, owing to the cit di 

outrage which had previously taken place at Loughrea on 
Oct, 19. 


Two ways of proceeding, it seems to us, now present them- 


selves: the one is, to attack Popery by all the means which edu- 
cation, the press, the pulpit, and th 

calling in the civil police, only when necessary to prevent or 
suppress tumults excited by the Priests; the other is, to pro- 
hibst all public discussions, discountenance the Bible Society, 
hang some half dozen priests and orators, and trust toa standé 
ing army for the peace and security of His Majesty’s Irish do- 
minions,—in other words, to leave Popery alone, and content 
ourselves with keeping down the Papists. The alarmists will 
be for the latter, as the more summary and established method ; 
and the Church and State men, whose abhorrence of the Bible 
Society is to the full as strong and sensitive as their hatred of 
Popery, will be glad of any pretext to put an extinguisher on 
the proceedings of the Bible men in Ireland. The Chancellor 
in this country, and Sir Harcourt Lees in the Sister Island, 
will be the great patrons of this line of policy. The more 


manly, humane, and Christian method might, nevertheless, 


prove eventually the safest. It is that which we are happy to 


see advocated in the publications before us. 


* It is fortunate,” it is remarked, ‘ for the Protestants of Ireland, 
and for the interests of the country at large, that this recent 


Eeeet of Oe real disposition of the Catholic Priesthood has thus 
een given. Nothing will satisfy them but the revenues and sta- 
tions which their predecessors forfeited by their unrelenting per- 
secutions. As they inherit the spirit of their ancestors, and dis- 
pags Bahn dae ape Bey res shall not be circulated, let 


ve the spirit of the Reformers, and resolve that this li 
shall blaze amid the darkness which it must at last di . 


now we distinctly know that the Popish Priests onl cock fee 
that they may employ it against our principles 


ieee 


Our persons, 





prcems in the house belonging to which they were concealed, | 
the departure of the Priests drew the greater portion of the 


e Bible Society afford us, ° 
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lives and our fortunes, let it be our endeavour to arm the whole 
country against them,—not by political or military-associations, but 
by the diffusion of knowledge. The Bible conquered Popery atthe 
Reformation—the progress of the Reformation was the downfal of 
Priestcraft, and the emancipation of the People. Let every Pro- 
testant in the Sister Country understand his Bible, imbibe its pria- 
ciples, and evince in his own conduct its purity, justice, and bene- 
volence ; with this, let him also make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines of Popery, as they are the corruptions of the true 
religion ;—let him, at the same time, be zealous in propagating the 
unadulterated Gospel of the Saviour—and the worst evil of his 
country will at Jength vanish before him. When Popery dies in Ire- 
land, liberty, wealth, prosperity, and happiness will revive. Remove 
the MORAL curse, and you at once achieve the civil freedom of your 
country.’ p. iv. 


We have not thought it necessary to give any extracts from 
the admirable speeches of the Protestant Clergymen who nobly 
stood forward on these occasions, because we hope that 
every one of our readers will put himself in possession of 
these most interesting publications. 





Art. VI. Hore Romane: or an Attempt to elucidate St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, by an original Translation, explanatory 
otes, and new Divisions. By Robert Cox, M.A. small 8vo: 

pp- 88. Price $s, London, 1823, 


W RITERS who pro to explain or to remove the diffi- 

culties of an author, seldom satisfy themselves with the 
simple statement of them: they not only enumerate, but they 
also exaggerate them. Hence the prolixity of many commen- 
tators, and the perplexity which the readers of their expositions 
so often find in them, Wishing to succeed where others have 
failed, they are not willing that their skill and labour should 
be lightly estimated, and are therefore careful to describe the 
impediments which may have checked their progress in at- 
tempting to clear the text of their author, and delayed them in 
proceeding with their illustrations of its meaning. Translators 
and Expositors of the Bible partake. of this f in common 
with other literary labourers. The Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul, particularly the Epistle to the Romans, have furnished 
Commentators with the occasion of displaying much of this 
kind of acumen, and of exercising their critinal faculties in ex- 
plication of the difficulties which they have exposed. The pe- 
culiarities of the Apostle as a writer, the involutions of fis 
style, the disposition of his arguments, the abruptness of his 
transitions, and other causes of obscurity, have been largely in- 
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sisted upon, as rendering the study of his writings a work of 
labour. Ne quid nimis would not, however, be an inappropriate 
motto for an Expositor ; and we have often thought, that if, 
instead of prolix commentaries on the Scriptures, a well exe- 
cuted translation were made use of, as the means of under- 
standing them, many of the difficulties which perplex a reader 
of the Bible, would vanish, and his acquaintance with its import 
would be more correct and more extensive. | 

Many of our readers, we apprehend, will be of this opinion 
after perusing the work before us, which has afforded us very 
great pleasure, and has impressed us so strongly in favour of 
the Author, that we should be much gratified in receiving from 
his pen, other portions of the epistolary writings of the New 
Testament similarly treated. While possessing merit of a hi 
order, it is entirely free from display. The simplicity of the 
Author’s plan, and the extremely judicious manner in which 
he has executed it, entitle him, indeed, to a measure of our 

ise which we have not often an occasion of awarding. The 
ollowing paragraphs from the Author’s preface will sufficiently 
explain his design. 


‘ The Writer of the present work has endeavoured, by a serious 
collation of the different pre of the Epistle, and an unbiassed refe- 
rence to the writings of the most eminent commentators, to ascertain 
the state of the persons to whom the Epistle was originally addressed, 
and the main design of the Apostle in composing it, Having, as he 
trusts, in some measure, ascertained these preliminary circumstances, 
he has next endeavoured, in his translation, to present to his readers, 
a fair, unambiguous, and accurate representation"of its inspired Au- 
thor. When this could be done by a literal version, it bas always 
been more agreeable to his feelings ; but where the idiom of the two 
languages, or the peculiar mode of the Apostle’s expression, if lite- 
rally rendered, would give an indistinct meaning, or an uncouth 
eae he has adopted a somewhat paraphrastic translation ; 

ut he is not conscious of ever deviating from the sense of the A 
tle’s argument. Explanatory words are occasionally introduced, 
which are distinguished from the text by being encl in brackets. 

* In order to convey to the reader a idea of the Apostle’s 
a Aa at ment, a brief analysis of the Epistle is 
fixed to the work ; for the same purpose, the whole Epistle is 
divided into parts, and these again into sections, at the head of which 
such portions of the analysis are placed, as are severally contained in 
them. siderable light apse (he Enid it tn boneh will be found to 
cast considerable light upon the Epistle. eir number is not great 
as it was not so much the intention of the Writer to make peoctiall 
observations and improvements on the various parts of this Epistle, 
as to give such illustrations and information as might Bae to the 
reader a distinct and forcible view of the object and feelings of the 
great Apostle.’ 
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Asa specimen of the Translation and.Notes, we shall give 
the section entitled, 


‘ CAVILS OF THE JEWS ANSWERED. | 

«III. “ What then [it may be enquired] is the pre-eminence of 
the Jew? Or what is the advantage of circumcision ?”” 1—Much in 
every respect : but principally, indeed, that they have been intrusted 
with the oracles of God. 2 

«« But what if some of them have been unfaithful? Shall their 
unfaithfulness render God unfaithful [to his covenant with Abra- 
ham] ?”? $—By no means ; rather let be acknowledged to be 
true, though every man be false; as it is written, 


‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have [ sinned, 
And done this evil in thy sight ;’ 
¢ So that Thou wouldst be just in passing sentence, 
And clearly right in executing judgment.” 4—Psa. li. 4. 


‘« But if our unrighteousness render the’ righteousness of God 
more illustrious, what shall we say ?”—I speak as if I were discussing 
a matter between man and man.—“ Is God unrighteous in, inflicting 
punishment??? 5—By no means: otherwise how shall God judge 
the world! 6 

‘+ But if the veracity of God is rendered abundantly more glorious 





‘Chap. III —Verse 1.—What then is the pre-eminence of the Jew ?)} 
The Apostle having shewn that the Jews were more wicked than’ the 
Gentiles, and that consequently their boasted profession of relation- 
ship to God was no evidence of their Spa pagseny Him, intro- 
duces a sort of dialogue between himself and a Jew, in which’ 
objections they might make to what he had advanced are fully 
and satisfactorily answered, 

‘ Verse 2.— The oracles of God] This expression is ee cers as 
being the apostle’s testimony to the ae of the Old ‘Testament. 

‘ Verse 3, 4.—But what if some of them have been unfaithful] Ts 
yap, when introduced in a dialogue after the Socratic manner, inti- 
mates that a new query or objectin is advanced. The objector here 
refers to the promise which Go? had made to Abraham, that He 
would be a God to him and to his seed after him, ‘and the 
land of Canaan for an everlasting possession; (Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) and 
hence intimates that if, from amy cause whatever, God should fail to 
fulfil this eng He would Himself be chargeable with unfaith- 
fulness. To this the apostle replies, that it was blasphemy to at- 
tribute unfuithfulness to God; and then shews, by a most 
priate quotation from the penitent Psalmist, that God's es to 
the Jews at large. are to be considered as conditional, and therefore 
might justly be retracted on account of their infidelity and wicked- 
hess, even as David acknowledged they might have been in his own 


Vou, XXIII. N.S. G 
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in consequence of my unfaithfulness, why am I notwithstanding 
arraigned as a sinner ?”’ 7 —And why do you not add, what we are 
slanderously reported [to practise], and what some affirm we main- 
tuin, “ that we may do evil that good may come?” The condemna: 
tion of such is just: 8 [their horrible folly needs no refutation, or 
God’s veracity any argument in its favour.]’ 


The comment on the former part of the Thirteenth Chapter, 
is so excellent, that we shall lay it before our readers in proof. 
of the sound judgement which the Author manifests as an Ex 
positor. 


‘ Chapter XIIL.... Verse 1, 2.—Let every soul be in subjection to the 
powers in authority] The Jews, on the plea of their being the peculiar 
people of God, and the special subjects of his kingdom, submitted 
with extreme reluctance to heathen rulers. And even meny believ- 
ing Gentiles, from the consideration of the Gospel’s having freed 
them from the law of Moses, and also afforded them a sufficient rule 
of conduct, were hastily led to infer that they were under no obliga- 
tion to render obedience to idolatrous governments, or to pay taxes 
in support of them. Nothing therefore could be more appropriate 
than for the apostle to represent civil government in general as a Di- 
vine institution, graciously designed for the protection and welfare of 
mankind ; and hence to inculcate upon Christians the duty of their 
yielding reverence and obedience, in all lawful things; to those who 
were invested with authority. 

* Verse $~—7.—For rulers are uot a terror to good works, but to such 
as are evil.) Nothing can exceed the address of the apostle in 
handling the delicate topic of the duty of rulers to their people. Had 
he treated this subject in a direct manner, disgust, if, not violent 

position, would have been the probable result; whereas by un- 
folding the foundation, nature, and end, of civil authority, in con 
nection with the responsibility of the magistrate, he has, while 
fessedly pleading his cause, expressed himself in so foreible and 
unexceptionable a manner, that even Nero himself, had this epi 
fallen into his hands, could not fail of seeing his duty clearly stated, 
pest finding any thing servile on the otek or offensive on the 
other. 

*It may not be irrelevant to observe that the apostle speaks of 
civil government in general, and not of any particular modification of 
it, whether monarchical, aristocratical, democratical, or mixed, a 
of Divine appointment; and that while he condemns in the strongest 

terms that restless spirit which engenders discord, and propagates 


one 





_* Verse 8.—That we may do evil that may come] This impious 
sentiment, which had been unjustly nblbent a rt. apostles, St. 
Paul does not condescend to refute. He merely declares that the 
condemnation of all who maintained it was evidently deserved, and 
thereby plainly points out that things which are in themselves evil are 
never to be done on the pretence of promoting what is good.’ 
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rebellion, he says nothing to countenance that servile deference to 
the sentiments of the supreme ruler, which would at once prevent 
the subject from offering any resistance to the grossest infringement 
on the laws and liberties of his country, and at the same time obli 
him to vary his religion according to the caprice or ‘impiety of the 
ruling magistrate.’ 

We are so well satisfied with the manner in which the Au- 
thor has performed ‘ the pacific duties of a commentator,’ that, 
though we might object to some of his interpretations, we shall 
advert to the ‘ long disputed subject’ on which he has felt.it to 
be his duty to express his sentiments, only to state, that he in- 
cludes himself among the ‘ non-Calvinistic. brethren,’ and to 
applaud the meekness of his wisdom. ‘ Catechumens, or per- 
‘sons who were candidates for baptism,’ (p. 84.) were; we be- 
lieve, unknown in the Apostolic Charches. 





Art. VII. The Literary Souvenir ; or Cabinet of Poetry and Ro- 
mance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 18mo. pp. 394. Pilates. 
Price 12s, London, 1824. 


puis is one of the most elegant and: attractive little volumes 

that have yet appeared in this age of literary luxury, and 
does equal credit to the Editor’s taste and the spirit of the 
Publishers. Upwards of five years ago, Mr. Watts states, the 
idea of such a work was suggested to him by a literary friend; 
but it was not till after the appearance ofa publication in direct 
and acknowledged imitation of the German literary Almanacks, 
that he determined to put his intention in execution. The 
work, as our readers may conclude, is intended to be continued 
annually; and if the future volumes:should correspond, in the 
merit of the original compositions and the style of the embel- 
lishments, tv this specimen, there can be no doubt that its an- 
nual appearance will be hailed with the most unequivocal marks 
of public favour. 

Among the names of the contributors to the present volume, 
occur those of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. ag ag the Author 
of “* May you like it,” the Rev. T. Dale, Mrs. Hemans, Allan 
Cunningham, the late Rev. C. R. Maturin, Mr. Wiffen, Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, and James Hogg. 
Campbell’s “ Lines on leaving a scene in Bavaria,” are inserted 
from a friend’s Album, and will be highly acceptable: we have 
never been able to understand why this angen poem is suf- 
fered to remain a fugitive. Not the least pleasing and interest- 
ing poems are those furnished by the Editor, who has. shewn 
at the same time his modesty and good taste in the proportion 
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which they bear to the contributions of his friends. We shall 


reward him and gratify ourselves, by selecting from these the 
touching and beautiful lines on 


‘ The DEATH of the FIRST-BORN. 


‘ My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes, 

When first I clasped thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble cries ;— 
For 1 thought of all that I had borne as I bent me down to kiss 

Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss! 


* I turned to many a withered hope,—to years of grief and pain,— 
And the cruel! wrongs of a bitter world flashed o’er my boding brain;— 
I thought of friends, grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes,— 
And I asked of Heaven if ills like these must mar thy youth’s repose ! 


* I gazed upon thy quiet face—half blinded by my tears— 

Till gleams of bliss, untelt before, came brightening on my fears,— 

Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone ’mid the clouds of gloom that 
bound them, 


As stars durt down their loveliest light when midnight skies are 
‘round them, 


* My sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o’er, 
And a father’s anxious fears for thee can fever me no more ; 


And for the hopes—the sun-bright hopes—that blossomed at thy 
birth,— 


They too have fled, to prove how frail are cherished things of earth ! 


* *Tis true se thou wert young, my child, but though brief thy span 
slow, 

To me it was a little age of agony and woe; 

For, from thy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to fade, 


And my heart had scarce thy welcome breathed ere my hopes were 
wrapt in shade, 


* Oh the child, in its hours of health and bloom, that is dear as thou 
wert then, 

Grows far more prized—more fondly loved—in sickness and in pain; 

And thus "twas thine to prove, dear babe, when every hope was lost, 

Ten times more precious to my soul—for all that thou hadst cost ! 


* Cradled in thy fair mother's arms, we watched thee, day by day, 
Pale like the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste away : 

And, sick with dark foreboding fears we dared not breathe aloud, 
Sat, hand in hand, in speechless grief to wait death’s coming cloud. 


* It came at length ;—o’er thy bright blue eye the film was gathering 
fast,— 

And an awful shade passed o’er thy brow, the deepest and the last :— 

In thicker gushes strove thy breath,—we raised thy drooping head,— 

A moment more—the final pang--and thou wert of the dead ! 
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‘ Thy gentle mother turned away to hide her face from me, 


And murmured low of Heaven’s behests, and bliss attained by thee ;— 
She would have chid me that I mourned a doom so blest as thine, 


Had not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild as mine ! 


‘ We laid thee down in thy sinless rest, and from thine infant brow 

Culled one soft lock of radiant hair—our only solace now,— 

Then placed around thy beauteous corse, flowers—not more fair and 
sweet— 3 

Twin rose-buds in thy little hands, and jasmine at thy fee 


‘ Though other offspring still be ours, as fair perchance as thou, 
With all the beauty of thy cheek—the sunshine of the brow,— 
They never can replace the bud our early fondness nurst, 

They may be lovely and beloved, but not—like thee—the first ! 


‘Tue First ! How many a memory bright that one sweet word can 
bring, 

Of hopes that blossomed, drooped, and died, in life’s delightful 
spring ;— 

Of fervid feelings passed away—those early seeds of bliss, 

‘That germinate in hearts unseared by such a world as this! 


* My sweet one, my sweet one, my Fairest and my First ! 

When I think of what thou might’st have been, my heart is like to 
burst ; 

But gleams of gladness through my gloom their soothing radiance 
dart, 

And my sighs are hushed, my tears are dried, when I turn to what 
thou art ! 


* Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of earth, 
With not a taint of mortal life except thy mortal birth,— 
God bade thee early taste the spring for which so many thirst, 
And bliss—eternal bliss—is thine, my Fairest and my First 
pp- 74-78. 


The lines by the Rev. W. L. Bowles at p. 83, please us better 
than any thing we have seen from that geutleman’s pen: the 
motto to them should be, ‘ And said I that my blood was cold ?” 
‘ Fidelity, from the Spanish,’ is marred by a right English 
v ulgarism in the last verse, which is a foul spot on a fair page. 
fi he Poet’s Bridal-day Song is by Allan in his happiest mood : 
itis a beautiful poem. The tales which make up the greater 
part of the Cabinet, are professedly ‘ romance,’ and we shall not 
be expected to say much about them; but those by the Rev. 
C. T. and M'. Maturin may serve to illustrate the difldnnan be- 
tween the horrible and the terrible. We shall take another 
poem out of the cabinet, and it cannot be necessary to aflix to 
it the name of Montgomery. 
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‘ FRIENDS. 


* Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


‘ Beyond the flight of time,— 
Beyond the reign of death,— 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire! 


‘ There is a world above 

Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love 

Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ! 


‘ Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day: 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in Heaven’s own light.’ 


The views of Lyons, Paris from Pére la Chaise, Saguntum, 


and the Bay of Naples, are exquisitely engraved. There are 
several other plates, and some interesting autographs. 


— ee 





Art VIII. 1. The Perennial Calendar, and Companion to the Alma- 


nack ; illustrating the Events of every Day in the Year, as con- 
nected with History, Chronology, Botany, Natural History, As- 
tronomy, Popular Customs and Antiquities, with useful Rules of 
Health, Observations on the Weather, Explanations of the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church, and other miscellaneous Information. 
Compiled from Scientific Authorities as well as from the Manu- 
ey of several distinguished Persons, and revised and edited 
by T. Forster, M. B. F.L.S. M. A.S. M.M.R. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 882. Price 18s. London. 182+. 


Time's Telescope for 1825 ; or complete Guide to the Almanack : 
to which is prefixed, a Brief History of English Sacred Poetry, 
&c. By Richard Ryan. 1I2mo. Price 9s. London. 1825. 


PERENNIAL is aterm so seldom applied, excepting to the 
duration of plants, that we were not prepared for the univer- 
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sality of Mr. Forster’s Calendar, until we had fully examined 
its contents. Great credit is due to the author, or rather edi- 
tor, for the mass of useful information he has compiled, and 
for the judicious manner in which he has contrived to relieve 
the dryness of scientific details, by the introduction of amusing 
anecdotes and occasional remarks. The origin and object of 
the publication will best be stated in the Editor’s own words. 


‘ An Album in the form of a Journal, divided into separate spaces 
for each day in the year, and lying open in the library of a then stu- 
dent of one of the Universities, wherein he and some of his college 
friends were in the habit of recording something every night as a 
memorandum of the foregoing day, was the nucleus on which the 
present Calendar has been formed. Trifling as this mode of com- 
posing a work may appear, yet it was found to be of great use and 
advantage to the compiler, as a means of fixing in the memory a vast 
number of historical facts and their respective dates, which would 
otherwise have been forgotten among the miscellaneous objects of 
classical and professional study. The arrangement of the work is 
entirely new, and as it suggested itself as it were accidentally, and 
was not projected by the foresight of any individual, the Editor may 
be allowed to say without vanity, that he believes this mode of re- 
cording facts to be attended with unparalleled utility, both as strength- 
ening and sronnngaent systematizing the memory, and as furnish- 
ing duly and seasonable hints for reflection, and for the perfecting of 
innumerable branches of knowledge on the part of many ingenious 
readers, who may catch ideas from the observations herein recorded, 
while year after year they read the account of each day in the morn- 
ing at breakfast, or while reclining in their elbow chairs at night.” 


A work thus concocted, must inevitably contain many re- 
dundancies and discrepancies. We had noted some errors of 
this description, but they are neither-so numerous nor so im- 
portant as materially to detract from the general accuracy of 
the performance. For example, in the pleasing account given 
of the Nightingale at page 183, Milton’s sentiment as to the 
melancholy character of its note, is successfully combated by 
some beautiful lines from a living poet; and at page 196, 
where the subject is resumed, the opposite opinion is main- 
tained on the authority of that eminent statesman-and accom- 
plished scholar Mr. Fox, confirmed by reference to Theocritus 
and Chaucer ; but, at page 235, where the article is concluded, 
we find it affirmed that, ‘ from the time of Homer to the pre- 
‘sent day, the poets have ever considered the Nightingale as a 
‘ melancholy fowl.’ At page 406, Bishop Law is referred to 
as the author of the noted work entitled “ A Call to a Devout 
“and Holy Life.” The Bishop wrote a book entitled “ Con- 
“ siderations on the Theory of Religion ;” but the “ Call,” the 
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perusal of which Dr. Johnson said, first occasioned him to 
think earnestly of religion, was the production of William 
Law, a more profound and voluminous writer, though he finally 
fell into the extravagant notions of Jacob Behmen, whose in- 
explicable writings he collected and published in four large 
quarto volumes. Trivial errors in the Chronology occur. Boer- 
haave died Sep. 23, 1738, and Cornwallis and Nelson in 1805, 
not in 1806. As a specimen, we shall extract at length one of 
the days. We take at random, April 24, St. fidelis. St 
Mellitus. S. 8. Bona and Doda. 


‘St. Fidelis was born at Sigmarrengen, in Germany, in 1577, 
Butler describes him as being rather an ~ than a man, and assi 
among other reasons, that he passed Advent, Lent, and Vigils on 
bread, dried fruits, and water. ‘ He was martyred by that infernal 
faction the Calvinists, in his fortieth year.’"—Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, Vol. Il p. 261 

* [lit Destructio—(Rom. Cal.) One of the Roman Calendars re- 
cords to day the destruction of Illium, the capitol of the city of that 
name, which was the capital of Troia. The history of the Trojan 
war has been too well illustrated by Homer, Virgil, and other writers, 
to need any further comment. | 

‘ Flora.—The face of nature gg Ane now begins to 
assume one of the loveliest forms. The Vernal Flora is now begin- 
ning to prevail, and by degrees to succeed to the Primaveral, which 
wl venhida in profusion, Primrose banks and Violet-embroidered 
vales, with meadows prim with Daisies and Cowslips, still beautify 
every rural walk. The Bulbous Crowfoot also begins to blow ; but 
the yellow spangling of the fields is still composed chiefly of the 
golden flowers of the Dandelion, which is the earliest of our plants 
that produces this pleasing effect of yellow meadows. In some places 
now the fields are beginning to be beautifully blue with the flowers of 
the Harebe!ll ( Hyacinthus non Scriptus), and the stars of the Pile- 
wort (Ficaria verna) are still to be seen on shady banks and under 
coverts and bushy dingles, In gardens, beds of the early or Cleri- 
mond Tulips, and of Hyacinths and Narcissi, now make a splendid 

ce. As the time is approaching when Tulips become com- 
mon, we shall conclude with a short account of this plant from Beck- 
mann’s Erfindungen. 

‘ On the Origin of and Partiality for Tulips. Most countries have 
a predilection for some particular plants, while all the rest are disre- 
garded. In Turkey, for instance, the flowers which, after the Rose, 
are principally esteemed, are the Ranunculus and the Tulip, the latter 
of which grows wild in the Levant, but through accident, weakness, 
or disease, few — acquire so many tints, variegations, and figures, 
as the Tulip. is gaudy flower was first cultivated in Italy, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, under the name of Talipa, ob- 
viously derived from Tuliband, which in the Turkish language signi- 
fies a turban. 
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¢ Tt is well known, that, in Holland, .thé-Tulip became, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the object of a trade unparalleled 
in the history of commercial speculation.’ From 1634 to 1637 iné 
clusive, all classes in all the greut cities of Holland became infected 
with the Tulipomania. A_ single root, of a particular species called 
the Viceroy, was exchanged, in the true Dutch taste, for the fol. 
lowing articles—2 lasts ot wheat, 4. of ryey 4 fat oxen, $ fat swihe, 
12 fut sheep, 2 hogsheads of witie, # tons of beer, 2 tons of butter; 
1000 pounds of cheese, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, anda 
silver beaker—value of the whole, ‘2600 florins. ge est) 

‘ These Tulips afterwards were sold according: to the weight of 
the roots, Four hundred perits, something less than a grainyof Ad- 
miral Leifken, cost 4400 florins; 446 ditto of Admiral Vonder 
Eyk 1620 florins; 406 perits Schilder cost 1615 florins; 200 ditte 
Semper Augustus 5500 florins ; 410 ditto Viceroy 3000 florins, &evs 

‘The species pone Augustus has been often sold for 2000 florins, 
and it once happened that there were only two roots of it to be«had; 
the one at Amsterdam, and the other at Haarlem. For a rootrof 
this species one agreed to give 4600 florins, together with a new, 
carriage, two grey horses, and a complete set of harness. Amother 
agreed to give fora root twelve acres of land; for those who had not 
ready money, promised their moveable and immoveable goods, houses 
and lands, cattle and clothes." The trade was followed not ‘only by 
mereantile people, but also by the first noblemen; citizens of every 
description, mechanics, seamen, farmers, turf-diggers, chimney 
sweeps, footmen, maid-servants, old clothes-women, &c. At: first 
every one won, and no one lost. Some of the poorest people gained; 
in a few months, houses, coaches and horses, and figured away, like 
the first characters in the land. In every town, some tavern was se- 
lected which served as a change, where high and Jow traded in 
flowers, and confirmed their bargains with the most sumptuous enter- 
tainments. ‘They formed laws for themselves, and had their notaries 
and clerks. These dealers in flowers were by no means desirous to 
get possession of them; no one thought of sending, much less going 
himself to Constantinople, to procure scarce roots, a8 many ufd- 
peans travel to Golconda and Visipour to obtain rare and, precious 
stones. It was in fact a complete stock-jobbing transaction. _ ‘Tulips 
of all prices were in the market, and their roots were divided into 
small portions, known by the name of Perits, in order that the per 
as well as the rich might be admitted into the speculation. The 
Tulip root itself was at length put out of the question—it was a non- 
entity ; but it furnished, like our funds, the subject of a bargain for 
time. During the time of the Tulipomania, a speculator of 
offered and paid large sums for a root which he never received and 
never wished to receive. Another sold roots which he never 
or delivered. Often did a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep 
Tulips to the amount of 2000 florins, and sell them at the same tine - 
toa farmer, and neither the nobleman, chinmey-sweep, nor farmer, 
had roots in his possession, or wished to possess them. Before the 
Tulip season was over, more roots were sold and purchased, bespoke 
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and to be delivered, than in all ility were to be found 
in of Holland ; and when Semper Augustus was not to 
be had, which popgemne twice, no species was mee oftener pur. 
chased and sold. In the space of three years, as Munting tells us, 
more than ten millions were expended in this trade, in only one town 
of Holland. 

* The evil rose to such a pitch, that the States of Holland were 
under the necessity of interfering ; the buyers took the alarm ; the 
bubble, like the South Sea scheme, suddenly burst; and as, in the 
— all were winners, in the winding up very few escaped without 

* Some persons are so fond of odoriferous plants and flowers as to 
have them in their bed-chamber. This, however, is a dangerous 
practice, many of them being so powerful as to overcome the senses 
entirely. Even plants that are not in flower, and have no smell, 
injure the air during the night and in the absence of the sun, by m- 
pregnating it with nitrogen and carbonic acid gas; although in the 

y-light they rather improve the atmosphere, by yielding oxygen 


i" A melancholy proof of this, recorded by Dr. Curry, occurred in 
October, 1814, at Leighton Buzzard in fordshire. Mr. Sher- 
brook having frequently had his Pinery robbed, the gardener deter- 
mined to sit up and watch. He accordingly posted himself witha 
loaded fowling-piece in the green-house, where it is supposed he fell 
asleep, and in the morning was found dead upon the ground, with 
all the appearances of suffocation, evidently occasioned by the dis- 
charge of mephitic gas from the plants during the night.’ p. 188. 


The Astronomical and Atmospherical papers form by far the 
most important feature in this bulky volume: they supply 
vast fund of philosophical disquisition, while the lighter subjects, 
such as Natural History, Rural Sports, Pastimes, Customs, and 
Superstitions, extracts from curious obsolete writers, and from 
modern poets, supply an amusing variety. The papers on the 
migration of birds are particularly interesting. Some of the 
articles would admit of retrenchment, however, without any 
disadvantage to the work ; especially some of the articles on 
Mythology, Phrenology, and the Lives of Saints, the meta- 
physical discussions, and some of the quotations from Shelley 
and Lord Byron. Translations should also be given of the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. These alterations will 
deserve the attention of the Editor, in the event of a future 
edition. 

The second of these works is not a perennial, but, as ouf 
readers are well aware, an annual, which blows larly in 
the month of November, yet never two years quite alike. 
leading novelty in the present volume, is ‘a brief history of 
‘ English Sacred Poetry, by Richard Ryan.’ This gentleman 
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has here ventured on a very delicate task, to which, withia the 
prescribed limits, it was impossible to do justice, and the selec- 
tion is of necessity liable to the appearance of capriciousness. 
Quarles ought not to have been passed over so mpandly aenceg 
the elder poets; and Norris deserved to have been noti 
Watts’s Lyric Poems should have been referred to, as well as 
his Psalms and Hymns. But « more material omissionis that 
of all mention of Charles Wesley, the author of some of the 
finest devotional poems in the language. This portion of the vo- 
lume will nevertheless, we doubt not, be extensively acceptable. 
Several pleasing original poems are scattered through the 
Calendar, and, prefixed to it, is one written for the volume by 
Mr. J. H. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso. We observe among 
the ‘remarkable days, the birth-days of some living per- 
sonages. We should recommend the Editor, for obvious 
reasons, to confine himself in future to necrological notices, 
and to make these very select. An autograph letter of Lord 
Byron’s is given, with the article on his death. We need not 
reiterate our commendation of the work, as we have no doubt 
that the greater part of our readers have found the preceding 
volumes useful and amusing ‘ guides to the almanacks’ of 
former years. 





Art IX. The Green-House Companion ; comprising a general Course 
of Green-House and Conservatory Practice throughout the Year ; 
a Natural Arrangement of all the Green-House Plants in Culti- 
vation ; with a descriptive Catal of the most desirable to form 
a Collection, their proper Soils, Modes of Propagation, Manage- 
ment, and References to Botanical Works in which are 
figured. Also, the proper Treatment of Flowers in Rooms, and 
on in Water-Glasses. 8vo. pp. 472. Price 12s. London. 
824. 


puis work treats of what may be termed the /uxury of Hor- 
ticulture,—the cultivation of rare and exotic plants, such 
as cannot be brought to perfection in this country without the 
fostering aid of the Green-House, Fifty years have scarcely 
elapsed since a Green-House was an absolute curiosity. 
have now not only become an indispensible appendage to the 
country mansions of the great, but are likewise found attached 
to their town residences wherever circumstances will admit of 
it; and seldom do we now see the villa of the citizen without 
its ‘winter garden. But it may be doubted whether the know- 
ledge requisite for a skilful management of this delicate branch 
of horticultural science, has kept pace with the diffusion of 
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this botanical taste. The only accessible information has 
hitherto been such as might be obtained from a common-place 
chapter in our general gardening books; works which have 
been compiled from time to time, with few improvements, by 
operative gardeners, who, though possessing sutlicient industry 
and talent to conduct the ordinary operations of a garden, are 
wenerally ill qualified to write upon the higher branches of the 
subject. It 1s with pleasure, therefore, that we see, in the 
work before us, the cultivation of the Camellia, the Geranium, 
and the Erica, emancipated from its connexion with the 
propagation of cabbages and turnips, which, though certainly 
very good things in their way, do not enter much into the pur- 
suits of those to whom this volume will be most acceptable. 

It is the design of “ The Green-House Companion,” first, 
to supply all requisite information as to the construction of 
Green-Houses ; then, to give full directions for stocking and 
arranging them in the most economical and tasteful manner, 
with ample instructions as to the cultivation and preservation 
of the plants in the highest state of health and beauty ; and 
lastly, to subjoin a catalogue of all the Green- House and Frame 
Plants hitherto known, with copious descriptive remarks on 
the character and habits of each. The work is published 
anonymously, but it is evidently written by a person possessed 
of a thorough scientific knowledge ; and we think that gar- 
deners as well as their employers, may derive assistance from 
the perusal. 

It is difficult to select from a work of this nature any ex- 
tract of much general interest; but, as an important feature of 
the Catalogue is the novelty of the arrangement, we shall give 
the reasons assigned for it, 


‘ In arranging this Cataiogue, we have adopted the natural method 
of Jussieu, for two reasons that will at once appear obvious to the 
botanical cultivator, though they may require some explanations to 
the general reader. In the artificial system of Linnzus, plants are 
brought together in orders according to the number or position of the 
stamens and — of the flower, without regard to any thing 
else : and as plants which are alike as to stamens and pistils, are often 
exceedingly unlike in every thing else, there is no sort of harmony or 
resemblance in the general appearance of any Linnwan order. But 
in the system of Jussicu, plants are brought together into orders and 
groupes, not from their agreeing in stamens or in any other particular 
part of the plant, but from their agreeing in the greatest number of 
particulars; and hence a general harmony and resemblance pervade 
the whole order, and any person who knows or can recollect. the. 
appearance of any one plant in that order, will have a tolerably core’ 


rect idea of the whole groupe. ‘The names of these orders are gene » 


rally taken from some genus contained in it, which is reckoned @ 
prototype of the whole; and thus, to these who recollect any species 
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of that genus a very useful practical idea of the order will be formed. 
Thus, whoever knows any species of the genus Myrtus, Myrtle, will 
be able to form a pretty good idea of the order Myrteacea@, and so 
on. This is our first reason for arranging our Catalogue according to 
the natural method, rather than according to that of Linneas, or of 
any other mode whatever. 

* A second reason is, that plants of the same natural order very. 
often agree as to their modes of artificial propagation and culture ; 
many even agree in their natural modes of propagation ; aad with 
some orders, as the Amaryllidee, Rhodoracea, Geraniacee, &c. -it 
is thought that mules may be formed between any two species be- 
longing to any one of these orders, though of derent genera, 
Hence, by treating of the genera of these orders together, much 
repetition is avoided, and the reader is enabled to have a much 
clearer idea of what he is reading, by always bearing in mind the 
leading features of the plants of the order. Thus, the order of Jri- 
dee, which contains a considerable number of genera, almost all 
bulbs, growing in the same soil, and propagated by off-sets, if ar- 
ranged alphabetically, would afford a genus for most letters of the 
alphabet, and thus be scattered throughout the whole catalogue. 
Then to each genus, the soil, mode of propagation, and the: state- 
ment that it was a bulb, &c. &c. must have to be added; whereas by 
keeping them together, the title of the order at once gives the idea 
of the plants contained in it : their ensate leaves, brilliant flowers, 
and bulbous roots. These ideas the reader will carry along with 
him in perusing the names and descriptive traits of each genus and 
species, and thus have a more definite notion of what he is reading 
about than could be otherwise obtained. 

_ * An arrangement according to the natural resemblances of plants 
is also far more suitable for such as wish to choose a general col- 
lection ; for to a person who does not know plants, what guide will 
the mere names afford? or their alphabetical or Linnwan arrange- 
ment? None whatever. But a person wholly unacquainted with 
plants, if he chooses a species or one or two species from each of 
the natural orders, even at random, would be certain of having a 
collection exhibiting a prototype of the whole list of green-house 
plants. If, instead of this, he were to select two or three plants from 
each of the Linnean orders, he might omit many of the natural orders 
altogether ; might omit some of the finest kinds of vegetable beauty, 
and of course could not have any thing like a complete collection. 

In short, the advantages of the natural arrangement of plants are 

‘nore numerous than we can here afford room to explain ; not only to 
such as already know plants, but even to those who are ignorant of 

botany. Some bigoted and interested admirers of the Linnzan 
system have long tried hard to prevent the spread of that of Jussieu 

in this country; but it has finally prevailed ; and after the long-con- 

“nued exertions in its favour by Mr. Brown and Mr. R. A. Salisbury, 
we at last observe that even Sir J. E. Smith, the possessor of the 

Linnzan Herbarium,” has annexed the names of the natural 
orders of Jussieu and Brown to his translation of Flora Briltanica. 
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ral method will supersede that of Linnzus; it is neither desirable 
nor probable that it ever should do so. The method of Linnzus is 
by far the best for a beginner ; it facilitates the knowledge of plants 
as individual objects, while the natural mode enlarges the under. 
standing by generalizing facts. Plants arranged according to the natu- 
ral oaked, it has been observed, may be compared to words arranged 
according to their roots or derivations :—arran ing to the 
Linnzan method, they may be compared to words in a dictionary. 

¢ The alphabetical mode of arrangement is that which is co 
resorted to in catalogues or lists of this kind; but this is the worst of 
all modes, since the mere circumstance of agreeing in the initial 
letter of the name, can never be any philosophical or scientific ground 
of union; and as to the convenience of turning to any genus when 
they are so arranged, that is much more completely and effectually 
obtained by a general alphabetical index to the whole work, which, 
under the name of any one genus, refers not only to the catalogue, 
but to all the different parts of the book where that genus is men- 

* Such are the reasons for the arrangement we have adopted; 
which being rather new in works of culture, we deemed it necessary 
thus to explain its uses and advantages.’ Part II. p. 3. 


It is difficult to overcome established prejudices; but the 
propriety of grouping plants according to their natural affni-. 
ties, is so obvious, that we anticipate, if not ahasty, a gradual 
adoption of the method. Dr. Hooker is said to be employed 
upon a complete system of plants according to this mode of 
arrangement, which will occupy eight large octavo volumes. 
Sweet’s Catalogue and Mr. Loudon’s Botanical Works have 
already in some degree prepared the way for the change. 





Art. X, A Voyage to Cochin China. By John White, Lieutenant in 
the United States Navy. 8ve. pp, 372. Price 10s, 6d. London. 
1824. 


HE Americans are beginning to rival the merchants of 

Great Britain in commercial enterprise, and the stars and 
stripes are now displayed in ay quarter of the globe. For 
ages, the only competitors with the English in mercantile ad- 
venture, were the Portuguese and the Dutch ; the one a Roman 
Catholic, the other a Protestant people ;—the former, like our- 
selves, the subjects of a monarchy, the latter, sturdy republi- 
cans. But of the two, the more free and enlightened people 
have done, by far, the least towards extending, by means of 
commercial enterprise, the benefits of civilization and the reign 
of Christianity. The Portuguese made all their colonial con- 
quests subservient to the extension of their religion,—a cor- 
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ruption of the true one, but still available to a certain extent 
as an instrument of civilization. The Dutch have rendered the 
Christian name a detestation wherever they succeeded in ese 
tablishing their dominion. The colonial history ofno people, 
perhaps, reflects so deep disgrace upon them; and the annihila- 
tion of their republic, we are almost justified in considering as 
one of those retributive dispensations of Divine Providence 
which it is ‘ hard to read amiss.’ During their brief empire in 
the western hemisphere, Count Maurice, one of the most illus- 
trious of their generals, displayed a more-enlightened policy 
as governor of Bahia; but he was ill supported in every re- 
spect, and there is no reason to think that the final expulsion 
of the Dutch from Brazil has been detrimental to the prosperity 
and improvement of that vast country. In the East, their po- 
licy bas been uniformly illiberal, their conduct faithless, cruel, 
and oppressive. In every instance in which colonies. have 
been restored to them, the transfer has been resented by the 
natives as both a calamity and an injury. ‘ The English,’ 
the present Writer, ‘ with an eye to future advantages, while 
‘ in possession of the Dutch colonies, had observed a most hu- 
‘ mane and liberal policy towards the natives, which formed a 
‘ strong contrast to the rigorous treatment which they had ree 
‘ ceived from the Dutch, and produced a spirit of i rdina- 
‘ tion and resistance on the re-establishment of the government 
‘ of the latter.’ The sultaunfof Palamban took up arms to expel 
these hated neighbours; and every where in the eastern seas, 
their empire may be considered as equally inauspicious and 
precarious. The Portuguese lie under the guilt and disgrace of 
transplanting the Inquisition to their Asiatic possessions; but 
it is remarkable, that in Brazil, that infernal tribunal was never 
established. And while in the East, the sun of their power 
and glory has long set, in the western hemisphere alone, their 
language, institutions, and religion seem to have become 
naturalized. 

In attempting to interpret the language of past events con- 
sidered as integral parts of a Divine scheme of administration 
conducted by the Supreme Governor, the utmost caution, as 
well as reverence, is incumbent onus. But we are too apt to 
read at least modern history in the temper of atheism, and to 
exclude from our thoughts all reference to the moral govern- 
ment of God, under the idea that the designs of Providence 
must needs be inscrutable. Thus we show our reverence for 
the volume of the Divine ce or pre. in much the same 
manner as the Papists do their reverence for the written 
volume, making its obscurity a plea for our criminal inattention. 
Bat to how little purpose must we have read the the prophecies 
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of the Old Testament, if they have not inspired the firm belief, 
that the fate of nations is uniformly determined by the fixed 
laws of God’s righteous government ; that in their rise and fall, 
they are alike subservient to his. final purposes, and yet, 
that it strictly depends upon the conduct of a nation, in what 
character it shall be made the instrument of accomplishing 
them. Commerce has always been one of the most efficient 
instruments of extending civilization ; and by means of com- 
merce, the fairest opportunities are opened for gaining access 
for Christianity into the most remote and central regions, 
Ought we not then to consider a commercial nation as 
cifically charged and intrusted with this commission? If so, it 
cannot but affect the permanence of its prosperity, how far it 
fulfils or neglects this primary national obligation. 

To her merchants, Englan owes the origin of her great» 
ness : to her missionaries, it is our firm persuasion, she will 
be indebted for its permanence. What, as a nation, we have 
hitherto done for the civilization of the world, is trifling, indeed, 
compared with what mizht have been accomplished ; and the 
early history of our colonial policy redounds little to the 
national honour. But vast, indeed, is the sphere which now 
opers alike to commercial and missionary enterprise in both 
hemispheres ; and that maritime power which is at this time 
rising up into rivalry with us, Is for every moral purpose an 
auxiliary. It is the British nation, under another name, which 
is sending out her traders from Boston and New York, te 
open new channels of civilizing intercourse; and it is the 
English language and the English creed which are thus spread- 
ing themselves over the world. : 

‘he present volume contains a very interesting account of the 
first attempt to establish a commercial intercourse with Cochin 
China, on the part of the Americans. The experiment had 
repeatedly been made by several of the European nations ; in 

articular by two English vessels sent from Bengal in the yeat 

778; but had in — case failed in consequence of the ra- 
pacity and perfidy of the natives. In the present instance, 
the vessels succeeded in obtaining cargoes of sugar; but the 
various impositions to which the traders found themselves 
compelled to subnit, amounted to nearly half the value of 
the net invoice, and the trouble, vexation, and peril, attendant 
on the adventure, were such as to indispose the Author to 
repeat his visit to Donenai. The only Europeans that have any 
chance in the country, he says, are the French, in consequence 
of former services rendered by them to the reigning dynasty, 
and from there being some of that nation still at the court of 
Onam. ‘They have, however,’ it is added, ‘ lately succeeded 
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‘but miserably, though on a very small scale, and will not 
‘probably pursue the trade much longer; as all the French 
é' but M. Vannier have quitted the country, and he was very 
‘anxious to follow them. 

The country of Onam, or Cochin China, includes in its pre- 
sent limits, a tract extending in length from lat. 8° 40’ to 17° 
1' N., and from Cape Avarella, the eastern-most land of Cochin 
China, in long. 109° 24’ E. about 150 miles westward. Its 
average breadth, however, is about one hundred miles from 
east to west. The kingdom is comprised in three divisions : 
Don-nai, which is the southernmost, and comprehends all 
Cambodia, extending to about lat. 12° N.; Chang, the cen- 
tral division, lying between lat. 12° and 15° N.: and Hue, ex- 
tending from the central division northward to the Gulf of, 
Tonquin. The country is said to be indebted 


* for its present population to an unsuccessful rebellion of a Tonqui- 
nese prince against his sovereign, somewhat less than two centuries 
ago; the prince being totally routed, and pursued by the victorious 
troops of the king of ‘Tonquin, made his escape with his adherents into 
Cochin China, which was then inhabited by the Lois, or Laos, an igs 
norant and timid people, who, totally unacquainted with the art of 
war, fled with precipitation on the approach of these intruders to the 
mountains of Tsiompa, and left the ‘Tonquinese fugitives in quiet poss 
session of their country. The fertility of the soil, the great number of 
animals, fowls, and fish, with which the woods, marshes, rivers, lakes, 
aud the neighbouring sea abounded, furnished them must bounteously 
with the necessaries and comforts of life; and their population increased 
in a ratio proportionate to these means, and in a short time they had 
spread themselves over all the northern section of the country; nor in 
fact was it many years ere they had penetrated south as far as the bor- 
ders of Cambodia, where they built the city of Saigon, and subse- 
quently that of Don-nai, about thirty miles to the northward of the 
former ; and in somewhat less than forty years from the ingress of the 
invaders, we find them in quiet possession of the whole Onam country, 
or Cochin China Proper; and many successful inroads had been made 
by them into Cambodia: This latter country, however, was inhabited 
by a more courageous and warlike people than the Lois, or aboriginal 
occupants of Onam, and they for a long time successfully resisted the 
yoke of their new and troublesome neighbours; and in their opposition 
they were greatly facilitated by the nature of their country, which bein 
very low, coveted with almost impenetrable forests, and abounding wi 
thick underwood or jungle, and intersected with innumerable rivers and 
creeks, afforded them sufficient opportunities for displaying their skill 
in the art of laying ambuscades, and in various other desultory modes 
of warfare in use among barbarous nations, and by which their inve- 
ders were greatly annoyed; nor were the Cambodians finally subdued 
by the hostile arms of the Onamese until the reign of the present 
Vou, XXIII. N.S. I 
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sovereign, by which Cambodia has become an integral part of Cochin 
China.’ 


The division of Hué takes its name from the royal city, the 
constant residence of the monarch, who, for twenty years, 


had made it the object of his greatest solicitude to fortify this 
capital. 


‘ During this period, he has lavished immense sums, and sacri- 
ficed the lives of thousands of his subjects by keeping them at labour 
without intermission upon its ramparts. It is certainly a stupendous 
object, and would be esteemed so even in Europe. It is situated 
upon a barred river, accessible to large vessels at high water only, It 
is surrounded by a ditch nine miles in circumference, and about one 
hundred feet broad ; its walls are of brick, laid ina cement of which 
sugar is the principal ingredient, and are sixty feet high. ‘The pillars 
of the gates, which are of stone, are seventy feet high: over the 
arches, which are of the same materials, are towers from ninety to 
one hundred feet high, to which access is had by a handsome flight 
of stairs, on each side of the gateway, inside the walls. The fortress 
is of a quadrilateral form, and built on the plan of Strasbourg in Ger- 
many. It has twenty-four bastions, each mounting thirty-six guns, 
The whole number of guns to be mounted when the works are com- 
pleted is twelve hundred. One hundred thousand men are constantly 
employed upon the works, and it will require, when finished, forty 
thousand troops to garrison it. It is now nearly completed.’ 


This was in the year 1819. In the following year the builder 
of this mighty Babel was numbered with the dead. His reign 
was marked by schemes of ambition and conquest. Eve 
year he found a fresh pretext for quarrelling with the ‘Tonqui- 
nese, from whom he had wrested large portions of big © 
and having reduced them to the condition of tributary vassals, 
he was turning his attention towards Siam. The scale of his 
works, as wellas his taste for the royal amusements of war 
and architecture, reminds us of the mighty tyrants of ancient 
days. A canal had recently been completed, when our Author 
was at Saigon, the chief city of the southern division, extend- 
ing from the western part of that city, a distance of twenty- 
three miles, to a branch of the Cambodia river. 


* This canal is twelve feet deep throughout, about eighty feet wide, 
and was cut through immense forests and morasses in the short space 
of six weeks. Twenty-six thousand men were employed, night and 
day, by turns, in this stupendous undertaking ; anil seven tho 
lives were sacrificed by fatigue and consequent disease. The banks 
of this canal are already planted with the palmaria tree, which is @ 
great favourite with the Onamese.’ p. 237. 


The king had a fleet of galleys at Hue, and was building, m 
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1819, two hundred more ; about fifty of them were schooner- 
rigged, with European sterns. 


‘ These people,’ says Lieut. White, ‘ have great quickness of per- 
ception, and a disposition to acquire a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, and, with the exception of their coasting craft, which are 
decidedly primitive, they have, under the instruction of the French, 
made considerable advances in naval architecture, according to Euro- 
pean ideas; nor have they been inattentive to fortification, the art of 
war in general, and the manufactures connected with it. These facts 
prove, beyond a doubt, that there is no physical defect in them; and 
the annals of the country, with the testimony of travellers, show, in 
respect to moral characteristics, that while they were under a mild 
aka uitable government, they were a kind, hospitable, polite, viva- 
cious, honest, and industrious people, 

‘Cochin China is, perhaps, of all the powers in Asia, the best 
adapted to maritime adventure ; from her local situation in respect to 
other powers; from her facilities towards the production of a power- 
ful navy to protect her commerce ; from the excellency of her har- 
bours, and from the aguatic nature of her population on the sea- 
board, the Onamese rivalling even the Chinese as sailors.’ p. 265. 


If the testimony of former travellers be correct, however, 
relative to the character of the Onamese, their deterioration in 
every respect has been almost unprecedented; and slmovgs 
our Author may be pardoned, as a republican, for seeing in the 
tyrannical nature of the government, a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon, we must confess that we are not satisfied 
with the explanation. ‘ The king,’ he says, ‘ a military despot, 
‘jealous, avaricious, and ambitious, swaying a sceptre which 
‘invests him with power the most absolute and unrestrained, 
‘ causes a nobility venal, faithless, and oppressive, and conse- 
‘quently, a people ignorant, dissolute, and without loyalty 
‘or industry.” Whether this will account for all the features 
in the national portrait, our readers will judge. Our Author 
describes them as, in many respects, but little removed from a 
state of deplorable barbarism. 


‘In person the Cochin Chinese are perhaps somewhat smaller 
than their neighbours the Malays, and of the same colour, thous 
generally not so well formed; their constant habit of chewing are 
imparts to their mouths a most disgusting appearance ; and, what is 
very remarkable, they never wash their faces and hands, or bodies ; 
for in all ather parts of the East, frequent ablations have been thought 
so indispensable to health and purity, that it is enjoined by their 
priests as a religious rite, and most scrupulously adhered to, both 
from duty and inclination. 

‘ The habit of the higher classes, in permitting their nails to grow 
to an enormous length, cannot be supposed to conduce to cleanliness 
or comfort ; and it is remarkable Ty what unwearied pains they cul- 
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tivate them, as a person bearing this badge is supposed not to be ob- 
liged to perform any manual labour, and the longer the nails, the 
more respectability do they confer on the wearer. Their garments 
are seldom taken off by night or by day, after having been first as. 
sumed, excepting, in cases of ceremony, when they are temporarily 
superseded by other dresses, till rotten by time and filth, when they 
are permitted to fall off of themselves. These dirty habits engender 
vast swarms. of vermin, and render their bodies highly offensive to 
more than one sense ; and the epithet frowzy, which has been on 
to the Chinese, is exemplified in these people in ‘the most emphati 
sense.” pp. 37—38. 

«On our approach to the shore. our olfactory nerves were saluted 
with “ the rankest compound of villainous smells that ever offended 
nostril ;”’ and the natives of the place, consisting principally of men, 
women, children, swine, and mangy dogs, equally filthy and miserable 
in appearance, lined the muddy banks of this Stygian stream to wel- 
come our landing. With this escort, we proceeded immediately to 
the house of the chief, through several defiles, strewed with rotten 
fish, old bones, and various other nauseous objects, among the fortuis 
tous assemblage of huts, fish-pots, old boats, pig-styes, &c. which 
surrounded us in every direction ; and, in order that no circumstance 
of ceremony should be omitted, to honour their new guests, a most 
harmonious concert was immediately struck up by the swarm of little 
filthy children in a state of perfect nudity, in which they were joined 
by their parents, and the swine and dogs.’ p. 43. 


The city of Saigon, to which the vessels at length obtained per- 
mission to proceed, is stated to contain 180,000 souls, of which 
10,000 are Chinese. It is situated on a point formed by a con- 
fluence of two branches of the Don-nai river, about sixty miles 
from Cape St. James by the course of the river. The howls 
are chielly of wood, thatched with palm leaves or rice straw: 
but some few are built of brick, and are covered with tiles. The 
streets are regularly laid out, generally intersecting each other 
at right angles, and some.of them are quite spacious. Lieut, 
White seems to express great surprise and pity, that the houses 


had not the indispensable comfort of glazed windows. In the’ 


western part of the city are two Chinese pagodas, and the 
Onamese have a great number of these temples in various 
parts of the city. In a central situation is a Christian 
church, where two Italian missionaries preside, who have seve- 
ral disciples and many converts. The number of Christians in 
Cochin China is 70,000, of which number the division of Don- 
nai contains 16,000. Our Author adds the unnecessary par- 
ticular, that they are all Roman Catholics; but we look in 
vain for any further information with regard to these Onamese 
Christians. The Chinese scattered over the kingdom are the 
butchers, the tailors, the confectioners, and the pedilars of 
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Cochin China: ‘ they are met with in every bazar and ine 
‘street, with their elastic pole carried across their shoulders, 
‘at each end of which is suspended a basket filled with their 
‘ various commodities.’ They are also the bankers and - 
changers, and a aes part of the circulating medium of the 
country passes through their hands. Many of the’ cooking 
utensils, and a principal part of the clothing of the Onamese, 
their porcelain also, tea, drugs, calinet-work, gilt paper, and 
‘in short, almost every article of convenience," are brought from 
China. The Onamese manufacture a few coarse silk stuffs, 
and cultivate sugar and rice; but both the agricultural and 
manufacturing operations are performed by the women: they 
are the husbandmen, the mariners, and the merchants. ‘ In 
‘Cochin China, every man is a soldier.’ Lieut. White and 
his companions were excessively annoyed by bevies of women 
merchants or merchandize brokers, who, after asking for a 
glass of brandy each, would offer their sugar, silk, cotton 
for sale, but without producing any samples. During the stay 
of the American traders, sugar rose from 80 to 100 per cent ! 
In shuffling, chicanery, and rapacity, these female merchants 
seem to have excelled either Jews, Franks, or Armenians. 
Boats of light and airy construction, each composed of a single 
trunk of a tree, were seen plying on the river, each navigated 
in most cases by one woman. Several of these, which came 
along-side the Franklin, were laden with the choicest tropical 
fruits. 


‘ The young females are frequently handsome, and some even 
beautiful, before their teeth, tongues, gums, and lips become stained 
with their detestable masticatory: the children of both sexes, how- 
ever, begin this practice at a very early age. They are by nature 
finely formed, their symmetrical proportions are, however, distorted 
and disguised by their dirty habits; and a woman at thirty is an’ ob- 
ject of disgust, at forty, lutely hideous.’ 


The religion of Onam appears to be Buddhism. In the 
woods at Banga and other suburbs, are frequently seen, ‘ mi- 
“niature houses, erected on four posts, with an idol seated in 
‘ the interior, and offerings of fruit and cooked dishes placed 
‘ before it.’. Polygamy and concubinage ate universal. Adul- 
tery 1s punished by tying the parties back to back and throw- 
tng them into the river. All other capital crimes are punished 
by decollation. Theft, though a capital offence, is stated to 
be universal, and murders, especially by poison, are frequent. 
The population is conjectured to amount to eight millions, as 
the Mandarins stated it at ten, and the missionaries at six 
millions. The country enjoys as fine a climate as any within 
the torrid zone, being refreshed by periodical winds, anid’ '{lte 
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winters are unusually cool for the latitude. The numerons 
streams and springs with which it abounds, present great faci- 
lities for both agriculture and internal commerce ; it abounds 
with fine bays and harbours ; and in respect to its natural pro- 
ductions, vies with any country in the East. The mountains 
abound with the precious metals, the forests with odoriferous 
woods; the mulberry-tree is indigenous; and the soil is 
adapted to the growth of sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, cinnas 
mon, and pepper. Its commerce, chiefly with the Japanese, 
and the Portuguese of Macao, was at one time considerable: 
it is now reduced almost to nothing. We earnestly hope that 
this country will not be abandoned altogether to either Ameri- 
can adventurers or French missionaries. The heir-apparent in 
1819, was believed to be a sworn enemy to all Christians and 
foreigners ; and notwithstanding that Monsieur Vannier held 
the post of lord high admiral, all the French were anxious to 
escape from the country. So little permanent good had been 
the result of the Dubois system of conversion acted upon by the 
puesta, and the benevolent military tuition of French officers. 

tishop Adran, the Apostolic Vicar and Bishop of Cochin 
China, and ambassador extraordinary from Louis XVI. to 
the father of his late Onamese majesty, appears to have been 
a man of superior abilities. He was for many years the oracle 
and guide of the king. 


* Under his auspices the country was greatly improved ; and during 
ashort peace, previous to the final termination of the war, he es 
tablished a manufactory of saltpetre, opened roads, cut canals, held 
out rewards for the propagation of the silk-worm, caused large tracts 
of land to be cleared for the cultivation of the sugar-cane, established 
manufactories for the preparation of pitch, tar, rosin, &c.; opened 
mines of iron, constructed smelting furnaces, and foundries for can- 
non. Adran translated into the Onam language a system of Euro 
pean military tactics, for the use of the army. Naval arsenals were 
established, and a large navy consisting of gun-boats, galleys, &c. was 
built and equipped. Under his direction, a reformation was effected 
in the system of jurisprudence ; he abolished several species of punish- 
ments that were disproportionate to the crimes to which they were 
annexed: he established publicschools, and compelled parents té 
send their children to them at the age of four years: he drew up 
commercial regulations, built bridges, caused buoys and sea-marks to 
be laid down in all the dangerous parts of the coast, and surveys to be 
made of the principal bays and harbours. The officers of the na 
were instructed in naval tactics by Frenchmen ; his army was divid 
into regular regiments ; military schools were established, and the 
officers taught the science of gunnery. Unfortunately for the coun- 
try, the death of Adran occurred shortly after this; and with him 


expired many of the wholesome laws, institutions, and regulations 
established by him.’ . 
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Arr. XI. 


In the press, edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Young, of Margate, a Collec- 
tion of Texts of Scriptare, with short 
notes, and some other observations 
against the principal Popish Errors. 
Written by a Divine of the Church of 
England, A.D. 1688. 

in the press, On the Advancement of 
Society in Science, Civilization, and 
Religion. By James. Douglas, Esq, of 
Cavers. 1 vol. 8vo, 

In a few days will be published, a 
volame of Plain Sermons, chiefly for 
the Use of Seamen. By the Rev, S. 
Meddock, Vicar of Bishop’s Sutton and 
Ropley, Hanta. 

Mr. Maund, of Bromsgrove, well 
known as a practical disciple of Flora, 
will commence on the Ist of January 
1825, a Monthly Pablication, to be en- 
titled, The Botanic Garden, or Maga- 
zine of Hardy Flowers, intended as a 
Manual for Botanists and Florists. 

Preparing for the press, in 8vo., A 
Treatise on Gout, Pathological, Thera 
peutical, and Practical, in which an 
attempt is made to elucidate and esta- 
blish the nature and causes of that dis- 
order, and to deduce definite and cor- 
rect principles of treatment for its pre- 
vention and cure, consonant with just 
pathological views, and confirmed by 
observations and experience. By A. 
Rennie, Esq. Surgeon. 

In the press, a new edition of the 
Elements of Pathology, and an Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the Arteries. By 
Caleb flillier Parry, M.D. &e. &e. 
Also an extensive collection of the un- 
published Medical Writings of the same 

Author; together with a Preface and 
several Introductory Disquisitions, by 
the Editor, 

In the press, A Discourse on the Pro- 
phecies concerning Antichrist, delivered 


re na 9, 18%4, By Joseph Fletcher, 


es 
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‘engraved by Messrs. Storer. 


The Discourses delivered at the set- 
tlement of the Rev. William Orme, at 
Camberwell, October 7. By the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, Greville Ewing, sad 
Robert Winter, D.D., will appear early 
in January, 

In the course of January will be 
published, Memoirs of Moses Mendel- 
sohn, the Jewish philosopher, including 
the celebrated correspondence between 
him and J, C, Lavater un the Christian 
Religion. 

The second volume of Mr. Wiffen’s 
Translation of Tasso, which was de- 
stroyed in the late fire at Mr. Moyes’s, 
Greville-street, is again at press, and 
will make its appearance in the course 
of April or May ensuing. 

Early in January will be published, 
Part I. of a New Topographical Work, 
entitled, Delineations of Gloucestershire, 
being views of the principal seats of 
nobility and gentry, and other objects 
of prominent interest in that county, 
with historical and descriptive notices. 
The drawings to be made, and the plates 
The his- 
torieal notices by J. N, Brewer, Esq. ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County. It is in- 
tended that this work shall consist of 
100 engraved views, quarto size, each 
to be accompanied upon an average 
with four pages of letter-press. The 
publication will comprise 25 parts, 
forming two handsome volumes. 

In the press, Christian Letters to a 
Physician at L. Also, an Expostula- 
tion against Ashdod-phraseology ; and 
some Thoughts on the inaptness of the 
Christian believer’s costume. By Ep- 
silon. 

In the press, Thoughts on Antinomi- 
anism. By Agnostos, Author of Thoughts 
on Baptism. 





Art. XII, LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Decision. A Tale. By Mrs. Hofland, 
Author of Son of a Genius, &c. 1 vol. 
I2mo, 6s. 

A View of the Present State of the 
Salmon and Channel Fisheries, and of 





the Statute Laws by which they are 
regulated : shewing, that it is to the 
Defects of the latter that the present 
Scarcity of the Fish is to be attributed. 
Comprebending also the Natural His- 
tory and Habits of the Salmon. By J. 
Cornish, Esq. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
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PORTRY. 


Theodric. A Domestic Tale. And 
other Poems. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
&c. foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Robert 
Power, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

The Museum: a Poem. By John 
Bull. 8vo,. 

The Literary Souvenir; or Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. 18mo. Plates. 12s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Protestant Reformation viodi- 
cated, a Discourse. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. Second Edit. 8d. or 6s. per doz. 

Magual of Family Prayers. By the 

R, Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D.D. Bishop of 
‘ . 24mo. Is. 6d.; large paper, 3s. 

Society in Ireland: e full Ac- 
count of the Proceedings at a meeting 
held, Nov. 9, 1824, at Carrick on Shan- 
mon, between the Protestants and the 
Catholies. 1 2mo. 6d. 

The Speak-out, of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Priesthood of Ireland: or Popery 
uachangeably the same in its persecu- 
tiug spirit, and in its determined hosti- 
lity to the circulation of the Scriptures; 
ia a Report of the Proceedings at the 
Anniversary of the Carlow Bible Society, 
held the 18th and J)9th of November 
1844, With a preface, containing the 
marks of corruption in the Church of 





List of Works recently Published. 


Rome. By the admirable Skelton. 12mo, 
Is. 

in 1824; a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patr 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bi- 
shops of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and the Bull of Jubilee, for the Year 
18%5. Translated from the Original 
Latin, with an lotroduction and Notes 
8vo. Gd. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Scrip 
tures asserted, and the Principles of 
their Composition investigated, with @ 
View to the Refatation of all objections 
to their divinity. In Six Lectures, By 
the Rev. S. Noble. 8vo, 13s, 

The Mystery of Godliness, or diree- 
tions for the attainment of holiness, 
founded on Marshall’s Gospel Mystery 
of Sanctification. By a Layman of the 
Charch of England, 1 2mo., 

Three Essays: on Regeneration, the 
Antideluvian Patriarchs, and the Jour. 
neys of the Israelites, By Sarah Brea- 
ley. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Interesting Narratives from the Sa- 
cred Volume, illustrated and unproveds 
shewing the excellence of Divine Reve 
tion, and the practical nature of true 
religion. By Joseph Belcher. 1Qmo. 56 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer ; with 
two Discourses on interesting and im- 
portant subjects. By the Rev, Luke 
Booker, LL. D. F. R.S. A., &c. 12am 
4s. 6d, 
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